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THE FORTNIGHT 


W. Stuart Symington, Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, told a women’s conference on civilian 
defense on October 4 that this country is in far greater 
danger than ever before in its history — even to the point 
where it could lose the next war. Russia, he told them, has 
the biggest army, navy and air force in the world, more 
submarines than Hitler ever had, and also the atomic 
bomb. We have no wish to pretend that our present dan- 
ger is any less than Mr. Symington now says it is. But 
some members of his audience, as they listened to his 
speech, must have been asking themselves a few ques- 
tions. Who built up this danger? Who helped to create the 
enormous power that now threatens to destroy us? Who 
sent Stalin $11,000,000,000 of Lend-Lease, including 
tanks, planes, ships, munitions, entire war factories — 
without daring to ask a single condition in return? 


Who made the shocking agreements of Yalta, Teheran, 
and Potsdam? Who vetoed the war-time proposal to send 
British and American troops into the Balkans? Who gave 
the order for our troops not to push on to Berlin? Who 
permitted and encouraged Stalin to take over Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland? Who —- both by omission and com- 
mission — helped to turn China over to the Communists? 
Who tried to force Chiang Kai-shek to take into his 
government the very Communists who were determined 
to destroy him? Who was so eager to “share’’ the secret of 
the atomic bomb with Stalin? Who proposed that we 
pour still more billions of the American taxpayers’ money 
into Russia, on the argument that it would appease Stalin 
if we enabled him to build up his military machine still 
further? Who allowed our Federal departments to be in- 
filtrated with Communist spies who turned our military 
secrets over to Russia? Who ridiculed as a “red herring”’ 
all serious efforts to uncover these spies? . . . We can 
pass over a hundred more such questions, for one final 
one: What rational ground is there for trusting the very 


people who led us into this great danger to lead us out of 
it? 


“Gravely concerned” over the continued expansion of 
inflationary bank credit, the Federal Reserve Board is 
planning to increase the reserve requirements of member 


banks of the Federal Reserve System to the limit per- 
mitted by law. If we accept as incurable the weakness of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury in other 
directions, then it can not be argued that this new step is 

+ unnecessary. The inflationary expansion of money and 
bank credit must be stopped; and if this is not done by the 
most suitable means, it has to be done by less suitable. 
The most suitable means was to shut off further credit 
expansion by a gradual increase in interest rates and by a 
refusal of the Federal Reserve Banks to load up with still 
further government securities. The Federal Reserve 
System did make a token increase in the discount rate 
from 114 to 134 per cent. But even this was substantially 
defeated by the Treasury’s offer of $13,570,000,000 
thirteen-month notes at only 114 per cent interest. The 
result was that the Federal Reserve felt obliged to buy 
about $11,000,000,000 of this issue rather than be accused 
of responsibility for its failure. The Reserve System is 
now trying to compensate by raising the reserve require- 
ments of the member banks. The action is a reminder 
that the last session of Congress shirked its plain duty to 
restore the legal reserve requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Banks themselves. 


Whenever someone over here has ventured to point out 
that this or that European government was dissipating 
our Marshall plan funds in socialistic experiments or in ~ 
deficits of nationalized industries, our ECA officials have 
replied that it would be presumptuous of us to say any- 
thing about this because it would be “interfering in the 
internal affairs” of these countries. But whenever any of 
these countries endeavors to follow prudent policies it is 
promptly reprimanded by our ECA officials. The most 
preposterous case yet was reported in a dispatch from 
Rome to the New York Times of October 2. Our ECA 
officials there accuse the Italian government of “retard- 
ing recovery” and “obstructing efforts to deal effectively 
with unemployment.” How has the government done 
this? Why, according to our ECA officials, it has done it 
by the folly of balancing the budget! Italy has actually 
not spent our money as fast as we have shovelled it in. 
According to our ECA economic experts, “it is absurd for 
the [Italian] Government to be showing a surplus” at 
this time when it could be showing a beautiful deficit! 
Our ECA officials blame unemployment in Italy at the 
present time on lack of a sufficiently “liberal policy of in- 
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vestments” — which is Keynesian for not enough gov- 
ernment spending. Our ECA boys blame the absurd 
economy of the Italians on their absurd fear of further 
inflation. Absurd indeed. Imagine Italy being worried 
abcut a little more inflation! How much do you suppose 
the cost of living has gone up in Italy since 1938? The 
official statistics show that it went up only 5,000 per cent. 
The Italian cost of living last year was only 50 times as 
high as in 1938 and is now only 48 times as high! If any 
of the Marshall plan beneficiaries still haven’t learned 
the philosophy of spend and spend and spend we must 
force it on them. A fifty-fold increase in the cost of liv- 
ing ie not enough! 


One of the most heartening developments of the fort- 
night was Canada’s action in abandoning exchange con- 
trol and allowing its dollar to be bought and sold at what- 
ever rates it would bring in a free market. This may mark 
the first real break in the whole international system of 
exchange control. Exchange control is a totalitarian de- 
vice first systematically adopted by Nazi Germany. It 
gives bureaucrats power over every import and export, 
which is power of life and death over individual firms and 
industries. The device was adopted as a war measure by 
the European democracies, and frozen in as a peacetime 
device by the articles of agreement setting up the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. It is exchange control, and the 
artificially high exchange rates that have gone with it, 
that have systematically restricted and unbalanced in- 
ternational trade in the years since the last war and 
brought about the so-called “world dollar shortage.” 
The chief reason bureaucrats have given for not returning 
to free exchange markets has been that there would be a 
flight of capital from their countries and that the exchange 
quotations on their currencies would plunge downward. 
The bureaucrats do not see that this excuse is tantamount 
to a self-accusation. If capital is trying to flee their coun- 
try, it is because the government has done nothing to 
create confidence; and if their currency would drop in a 
free market, it is because it is officially overvalued. Coun- 
tries that are following economic policies in which the 
outside world and their own citizens have confidence 
can afford free markets. The early results of Canada’s step 
give a striking illustration of this. On the first day its 
exchange rate was freed the Canadian dollar rose from 
its previous official quotation of 91 American cents to 
95 cents. 


The Truman Administration budgeted some fourteen 
billion dollars for defense in the twelve months before 
the outbreak of the Korean war, with little enough to 
show for it when the fighting called for quick action. 
According to government spokesmen, most of the four- 
teen billion went for “housekeeping.” We have often 
wondered just what good an army is if it must eat up 
most of its sustenance in shuffling papers and sweeping 
barracks floors. Wouldn’t a small force that is trained 
to perfection and armed to the teeth be better for inter- 
war purposes, or for fringe war purposes, than a large 
force inat is ready for nothing more bellicose than peeling 
potatoes, polishing brass, typing requisitions in triplicate 
and sharpening pencils? We have no categorical answer 
to our question, but we are inclined to look with favor 
upon the recent House Armed Services subcommittee 
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request that the U. S. Marine Corps be expanded to triple 
its present size of 123,000 officers and men to a total of 
826,000. If we had had less “housekeeping” from 1945 to 
1950 and more ready Marines we might have done better 
in Korea last June and July. 


Tite of Yugoslavia is in trouble: Nature, which has de- 
creed a crop failure in his Communist paradise, has made 
it necessary for him to court Western aid in feeding the 
Yugoslav population of sixteen million people. We hate 
to see anybody starve, but if the United States is to un- 
dertake a rescue mission we hope it will ask a little be- 
lated satisfaction from Tito for past indignities. We seem 
to recall those American airmen his henchmen shot down; 
we seem to recall, also, that the Communists in Greece 
got a lot of help that could only have come South over 
the Greek border by way of Yugoslavia. We don’t ad- 
vocate any cruel bargains when blameless peasants are 
dying, but at the very least Tito, in exchange for wheat 
or dried eggs, might be asked to let American travellers 
—jin particular American newspaper correspondents — 
go freely about his realm. We’d like to know just what 
sort of paradise it is that can’t avoid crop failures. Free 
countries seem to have them less often than nations 
whose farmers fear to raise a surplus lest it be taken from 
them without compensation. 


The Russians recently announced the repatriation to 
Germany of a “first batch” installment on the thousands 
of German engineers and technicians who were seized for 
deportation to the Soviet Union in the late stages of the 
war. According to the Germans, the first contingent of 
engineers to arrive in Germany numbered 218. This, at 
any rate, is something. But what about the million Ger- 
man prisoners of war that the Russians have made no at- 
tempt to account for? When the United States asked for 
information about them, the obliging Kremlin told 
Washington, in effect, to mind its own business. Well, if 
Moscow won’t supply any answer about the missing 
million, we think we can explain the tragic affair: while 
the United States and Britain have been dismantling 
German factories, the Russians have been dismantling 
German men. 


Angus Ward, the State Department man whose imprison- 
ment by the Chinese Communisis in Manchuria a year 
ago touched off an international furore, has been assigned 
to Nairobi in the British East African colony of Kenya. 
Nairobi is a long way from Moscow and the various Soviet 
borderlands where Mr. Ward spent twenty-five years or 
so of his State Department life. Does this seeming banish- 
ment of an effective anti-Communist to a land of zebras 
and hippopotami signify a deplorable misuse of talent? 
Or is it tacit admission in Washington that our anti- 
Communist policy is so ineffective that the Administra- 
tion looks to see the Russians pressing close to the jungles 
of central Africa by the middle, say, of 1951? 


The Left is always wailing about censorship, and, though 
we aren’t Left, we generally sympathize with their com- 
plaints about specific instances. It seems to us that free- 
dom to write and publish is a basic American right that 
ought never to be questioned. Why, then, hasn’t the Left 
raised a ruckus about the refusal of the public library of 
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Brookline, Massachusetts, to carry ‘Seeds of Treason,” 
the book about the Hiss-Chambers case by Victor Lasky 
and Ralph de Toledano? The local American Legion Post 
No. 1 offered to buy five copies for the library, but was 
turned down on the ground that the book was “biased 
and prejudiced.” We are hopefully waiting to see what 
the American Civil Liberties Union intends to do about 
the case. 


The editors of this magazine have been saddened by the 
recent loss of two good friends and colleagues, one an 
American, the other German in origin but American by 
adoption. William E. Woodward and Leopold Schwarz- 
schild were a world apart in temperament and culture; 
but they had in common an innate and intransigent in- 
dividualism. They were free men, in spirit and convic- 
tion. Neither would have been permitted to live long in 
any totalitarian Utopia. Neither would have wanted to. 


Bill Woodward will be remembered by his friends as a 
unique personality and, when the spirit moved him, a 
delightful raconteur. He was a born writer, though he 
did not discover his true vocation until he had made a 
success in other professions. Once started, he wrote 
prolifically and always engagingly, and produced an 
unusual number of best sellers, among them “Bunk,” 
“Meet General Grant,” and ““A New American History.” 
He enriched the American language with the word “‘de- 
bunk.” Although he maintained, with genial pessimism, 
that “‘Mankind does not want to be free . . . when they 
find themselves suddenly free . . . they begin to create 
dictators, tyrants and political bosses,’’ nevertheless Bill 
Woodward’s name is to be found on the honor roll of 
membership in every important American movement 
against the Communist drive to enslavement. It could 
not have been otherwise; freedom was as natural to him 
as breathing, and he had the courage to defend it when 
defense was anything but popular. 


Like so many Europeans in this tragic era, Leopold 
Schwarzschild knew the bitterness of long exile. Hitler’s 
seizure of power forced him to flee his native land, where 
he had won fame as editor and author; and the fall of 
France in 1940 made him once more a refugee, this time 
to the United States. In the years between, he published 
in Paris Das Neue Tagebuch, a hard-hitting anti-Nazi, 
anti-totalitarian magazine which was read wherever peo- 
ple read German, except of course in Germany — and in 
Austria after 1935, when Schuschnigg barred its sale on 
Hitler’s demand. In 1947 Leopold Schwarzschild paid his 
respects to communism by “debunking” Karl Marx in a 
biography called “The Red Prussian.” During Plain 
Talk’s last five months of publication he was its Associate 
Editor His gallant efforts to write in a strange language 
dramatized the plight of the writer in exile, to whom 
Mowbray’s tragic lines to Richard II apply with special 
poignancy: 
Within my mouth you have engaoled my tongue, 
Doubly portcullised with my teeth and lips. 


“It is impossible to make black seem white, bad seem 
good, or a lie seem the truth,” said Andrei Vishinsky at 
the UN the other day. Comrade Vishinsky ought to 
know; he speaks from an unusually long experience. 


ARE WE U.S. OR U.N., AND WHEN? 


The relationship of the United States to the various 
international agencies that have been set up since the 
end of the last war, and above all to the United Nations, 
is becoming as confused as the situation of Pooh-Bah in 
“The Mikado,” who held so many conflicting offices and 
identities that, for example, “as Paymaster-General I 
could so cook the accounts that, as Lord High Auditor, 
I should never discover the fraud.” ) 

It seemed a good idea, when we decided to honor our 
vacillating pledges to protect South Korea, to send our 
forces under the orders of the United Nations as “United 
Nations troops.”” And there was even a strong case for 
adopting this course in the hope that labels could be 
translated into realities. It would have set an epoch- 
making precedent if in Korea notice could have been 
served on any would-be aggressor that a real, balanced 
international force would instantly resist his aggression. 
If all the leading nations of Europe that are members of 
the United Nations had sent even token ground forces in 
a way that really involved their prestige, Stalin would 
have had a warning that might have been serious enough 
to deter him from further adventures. 

But as it turned out, though American troops fought 
under a United Nations flag, the actual “United Nations” 
participation was more fiction than fact. The British 
sent a fairly respectable ground force that actually got 
there. But so far in the struggle the United States ground 
forces alone seem to have made up almost 99 per cent of 
the total ground force on the South Korean side apart 
from the South Koreans themselves. 

When it came to risking lives and shedding blood in 
the ground warfare, in other words, it was not in fact 
“United Nations troops” that were fighting the Korean 
Communists, but American troops supplemented by 
small groups of non-Americans. 

The result was that we suffered nearly all the disad- 
vantages of participation while other nations at little or 
no cost stand to share equally in the advantages. In the 
beginning, when our troops were being pushed back and 
trying desperately to keep a toehold in Korea, a great 
part of the European press was talking of it as America’s 
defeat and America’s funeral; but when the tide turned, 
they reported great “United Nations” victories. 

A more serious result was the confusions our course 
encouraged or created in our own policy. Grant that it 
was right for us to take leadership in this enterprise, and 
to send our men into Korea as “United Nations forces.” 
But once having done this, we should have taken far 
more vigorous steps than we did in insisting that our 
European friends translete this pleasing fiction into 
reality. There was no good reason, for example, for our 
continuing to pour either Marshall aid or arms aid into 
countries that showed themselves unwilling to demon- 
strate, then and there, that they were actually ready to 
resist Communist aggression when it appeared. To con-, 
tinue to finance governments unwilling to make this 
present demonstration is a dissipation of funds that 
should be used to strengthen our own defenses. But 
apparently our government officials did not dare throw > 
out any really definite hint that there is any connection 
between our arms aid and the demonstrated willingness 
of the recipients to use that aid. 
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Our diplomatists have apparently established a mental 

habit that they cannot break. They began by believing 
that they could buy European friendship and support by 
pouring American money into Europe. For five years 
this has been their basic solution for every foreign policy 
problem. It had the advantage of fitting in with the 
“‘all-steps-short-of-war” slogans fashionable when the 
Marshall Plan was started. The next step was to ration- 
alize this one-sided arrangement on the ground that, after 
all, we had the money and Europe didn’t. Even if this 
rationalization had in itself been sound, it did not warrant 
the non sequitur, into which our foreign policy makers 
began to slide so easily, that it was our duty to supply 
the great bulk of everything — including manpower. For 
the population of Western Europe is about 270,000,000 
compared with our own 150,000,000. This indicates what 
the proportions of anti-Communist ground power in 
Korea could have been if we had not encouraged Europe 
to believe that the fight against Stalin is primarily 
America’s fight, and that the duty even of supplying the 
great bulk of the military manpower is America’s duty. 

By our overanxiety in pouring funds into Europe we 
have encouraged the idea among Europeans that they 
are arming primarily as a favor to us, and that they are 
being asked to resist Russia as a favor to us rather than 
for their own self-preservation. 

But the most serious result of our new schizophrenic 
personality comes when we try to decide what to do with 
our victories after they have been gained at the cost of 
so much blood and treasure. When it came actually to 
fighting the Korean war, the “United Nations’ meant 
primarily us; but when it comes to saying what the peace 
terms should be, the “United Nations’’ turns out really to 
mean the United Nations. Sometimes it seems to mean 
everybody else in the United Nations but us; for our 
diplomats indicate from time to time that it would really 
be presumptuous for us to decide anything at all, and 
that we are not really being co-operative unless we agree 
in advance to go along with what everybody else decides. 
The voice of India, for example, has so far been very 
influential in deciding what the peace terms in Korea 
shall be, though the Indian government wouldn’t risk a 
single soldier to help win the victory. It was actually 
Britain that took the leadership in proposing the “‘United 
Nations” Korean peace terms. When our own State 
Department officials are asked what peace terms they 
favor, they tell us that the “United Nations” ought to 
decide all that. 


What it all comes down to is this: We are to bear the 
cost and sacrifices of winning a victory, and somebody 
else, who has made no sacrifices, is then to tell us what 
we will be allowed to do with the victory. This policy 
would be irrational enough if the United Nations con- 
sisted of the nations friendly to us; but it becomes com- 
pletely fantastic when the “United Nations’’ turns out, 
as in the resolution of Andrei Vishinsky, to include our 
declared enemies, Communist China and Soviet Russia! 
Yet Vishinsky’s proposal was merely an effort to exploit 
the diplomatic confusions we ourselves had created. 

On every principle of rationality, the terms of the 
peace in Korea should be decided oniy by the nations 
who actually participate in the victory; and their votes 
should be proportioned to the extent of their actual 
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participation. This is the only kind of international 
formula that can be made to work. If any nation wants 
a say in future peace terms, it can get it under this 
formula by participating in the struggle that precedes 
them. 

To give any nation a say in the peace that has not con- 
tributed to resist aggression, except by the formality of 
voting for resistance by somebody else, would not only 
be inherently absurd; but by giving that nation all the 
advantages of participation with none of the risks, it 
would remove its very reason he ae resisting 
forces. It would keep the United Nations a fiction for the 
only real purpose it can serve — which is united resist- 
ance to aggression. 

The one intolerable formula is the one the Administra- 
tion has been following — under which, by playing fast 
and loose with the “United Nations” label, the United 
States makes the sacrifices of blood and treasure, and 
then, if victory is gained, leaves it to token participants, 
or non-participants, or even its enemies, to tell it what 
use shall be made of the victory. 


SOLDIERS FOR THE WEST 


William Henry Chamberlin, in his article on ‘““Germany: 
Another Korea?” (see page 41 of this issue) makes what 
seems to us an unanswerable argument for permitting 
the West Germans to rearm themselves against the 
Soviet menace from across the Elbe River. A German 
army committed to the defense of its own homeland 
might, if created in time, enable the West to blunt the 
first shock of a Soviet onslaught. But even with a rearmed 
Germany contributing to te common defense of Western 
Europe, the job of stopping Stalin on the ground short 
of the Pyrenees would be Herculean, not to say almost 
fatally dismaying. 

If Stalin is to be fought initially on the ground in 
Europe, which for better or worse seems to be the present 
plan of the Atlantic Pact adherents, where in the name 
of Heaven are the soldiers coming from? Can France 
contribute a fighting force tuned to a pitch of Verdun 
courage and patriotism when at least 20 per cent of the 
French electorate wants to see the Communists win 
anyway? Can Britain, with the sluggishness of Socialist 
industrial methods clogging its vital arteries, spare many 
divisions for service on the Rhine? Can the United 
States train, ship and support an army for European 
service within foreseeable time? Given an overwhelming 
sense of urgency and dedication, the job of forging a 
Western army of 50 or 60 divisions could be done within 
a couple of years. But at the moment the West European 
and American dedication is simply nct there. 

There is, however, one great source of dedicated man- 
power which could be relied upon to furnish a hard core 
of fiercely anti-Stalinist fighters. As Will Lissner has 
pointed out in the New York Times, the émigrés from 
East European Iron Curtain lands are stirring to new 
hopes. In recent months they have come to believe that 
Soviet Russia will involve itself in a third World War 
within a decade. The war, so the émigrés believe, will be 
fought to the bitter and — and Soviet Russia, which is 
not a first-rate industrial power no matter what the 
Soviet statistics say, must eventually lose. This means 
that the émigrés can bank on going home. 
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According to all reports, the émigrés are willing to 
fight a courageous battle for the ultimate liberation of 
Prague, of Warsaw and of Budapest. But who is to take 
the lead in enlisting them in the Army of Liberation? 
Have any plans for utilizing, say, the 100,000 men of 
the exiled Polish Second Corps been discussed by the 
Atlantic Pact powers? These Polish soldiers would fight 
for the exiled General Anders, who is willing to cast in 
his lot with the West for nothing more substantial than 
a depreciated Polish zloty. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts has 
a plan for enlisting 250,000 aliens in an American Volun- 
tary Freedom Corps for service overseas. Well, why not 
enact the Lodge plan into law? The free enlistment of 
willing Czechs, Slovaks, Poles and Rumanians in a 
U. S. Foreign Legion would not constitute a mercenary 
levy. It would be the 20th century equivalent of Kos- 
cuisko’s enlistment for service with the American colo- 
nial army in the 18th century. Our only criticism of the 
Lodge proposal is that it falls short of the proper goal. 
There are, according to some émigré estimates, as many 
as two million young men from Polish, Czechoslovak, 
Hungarian, Rumanian, Lithuanian, Latvian and Esto- 
nian lands who could be recruited in a voluntary army 
of the free for service against Stalin in Europe. Why not 
take steps to raise, say, an international army of a 
million young refugees for the defense of the German 
and Austrian marches and the ultimate rewinning of the 
lost East European countries? 

In its refusal to investigate the possibilities of raising 
enthusiastic armies where they can be raised, the West 
is suffering from a palsy of the imagination that may 
prove fatal. The palsy will almost certainly rob us of 
victory in China unless we wake up right away. Chiang 
Kai-shek still has an army of 300,000 men on Formosa 
who are able and willing to fight. But the spirit of this 
army must vanish if no hope is vouchsafed it within the 
next few months. All that Chiang needs is a supply of 
guns and ammunition, plus the sort of volunteer western 
airforce which General Chennault stands ready to 
recruit. 

Why do we boggle in Europe when General Anders is 
willing to help raise an army for us? Why do we boggle 
in Asia when Chiang is ready to reactivate the civil war 
that would pull China out of the Soviet orbit? In the 
case of China we have Red Premier Chou En-lai’s own 
admission that a vast anti-Communist guerrilla force 
stands ready to spring into action the moment the 
Chinese Nationalist armies from Formosa have found 
lodgement on the Amoy coast. These guerrillas are the key 
to the re-winning of China. Let’s use them. 

Neither the United States nor Western Europe can 
supply the manpower to stop Stalin in two hemispheres 
all by themselves. The small group of existing high-level 
industrial powers cannot fight a world-wide mass infantry 
war and still maintain the industrial set-up needed to 
supply tanks, planes— and atomic bombs. The man- 
power for the infantry must come from the sources that 
have manpower to spare and little else. That means 
East Europe and China. Without soldiers from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and China to carry the war eventually 
to Stalin, the West must find itself encumbered with a 
Maginot complex that will ultimately prove suicidal to 
its hopes. 


BLUEPRINT FOR APPEASEMENT 


Some Americans regard Stalin and his Politburo as an 
aggregation of ox-brained, though cruel and ruthless, 
Asiatics, and his American agents and dupes, from Alger 
Hiss to Henry Wallace, as merely crackpot guru wor- 
shippers. To such Americans the “police action” in 
Korea has proved the superiority of free men over the 
totalitarian hordes and— though the free men were 
overwhelmingly American — vindicated the UN as de- 
signed by the Secretariat headed by Alger Hiss, with 
Henry Julian Wadleigh as Director of Research. 

Other Americans whose memories go back at least five 
years remember another great Pacific victory in a war 
against totalitarianism, in which hundreds of thousands 
of American and millions of Japanese and Chinese boys 
died or were maimed. Today, with totalitarianism im- 
measurably more powerful in that area than before Pearl 
Harbor, they are not sure that the boys who died in 
Korea, like those who died in the Pacific in World War II, 
may not have died in vain. 

They may only vaguely remember that their own 
statesman, John Hay, declared that “whoever under- 
stands China . . . has a key to politics for the next 500 
years.”” They may not have heard of Lenin’s prophecy 
that “‘the success of the World Revolution will be assured 
when the millions of China join its ranks.” And they 
may never have heard of W. Z. Foster’s statement, in 
1945, to the Politburo of the American Communist 
Party, that “the war in China is the key to all problems 
on the international front.” 

They may not even have fully understood General 
MacArthur’s message to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
omitting all reference to Korea, but stressiug that if 
Formosa fell into hostile hands our Pacific defense line 
would inevitably be pushed back 5,000 miles to our own 
Pacific Coast. 

Yet these Americans instinctively rate the men of the 
Soviet Politburo as possibly cleverer than the men, big 
or little, who control our own destinies. They realize 
instinctively that the fate of the 30,000,000 people who 
inhabit the Korean peninsula cannot be as important to 
the free world as that of the 500,000,000 people who 
inhabit the mainland of China and whose vital strategic 
importance to the future of the whole world was pro- . 
claimed by Hay, Lenin and Foster. 

These Americans with minds and memories may, 
some of them, accept the erroneous idea sold us by our 
Russia-first diplomats and press, that China is already 
lost and that its 6,000-mile common boundary with the 
Soviet Unior. which should have been the strategical 
rampart of freedom, can never be regained. Nevertheless 
they could hardly fail to be impressed by Senator Know- 
land’s charge on the floor of the Senate on September 20, 
that 


The groundwork is now being undertaken at the General 
Assembly for a Far Eastern “‘Munich”. . . . Our position 
is that we will vote against the rape of the Republic of 
China, but will not try to influence others in the same 
course and that we will not use our veto when the matter 
finally comes before the Security Council. 1 


On September 29, the Security Council took the first 
step toward this Far Eastern Munich by voting to invite 
the Chinese Communists to testify at Lake Success on 
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their charges of American aggression in protecting 
Formosa. And Nationalist China’s veto was overruled 
(can anyone imagine Russia’s veto being overruled’). 
It may or may not have been accidental that the deciding 
vote in the Council was cast by the representative of 
Ecuador, which is hopefully awaiting State Department 
approval of a handsome present (in the form of a loan), 
and that three of the six pro-Communist votes were 
cast by Britain, France, and Norway, all beneficiaries of 
American generosity who would probably not have dis- 
obliged the United States on that particular issue. 

However it was, Senator Styles Bridges on October 2 
publicly declared that the action was the first step in 
carrying out “a blueprint of Communist appeasement.” 
Senator Bridges said he had been informed three weeks 
earlier “of an understanding between our State Depart- 
ment and the British Foreign Offce to arrange the entry 
of Communist China to the United Nations. I was in- 
formed coincidentally that, at the proper moment, the 
Communist Chinese delegates, with the tacit approval 
of Dean Acheson, would be allowed to bring their charges 
before the Security Council. I... was assured by 
officials contacted that this was a lie and an untruth 
designed to upset bipartisan policy. .. .” 

The success of this alleged (and not improbable) blue- 
print would mean two Russian vetoes in the Security 
Council. It would ultimately place the Chinese Com- 
munist secret police in charge of the Chinese Consulate 
and the Chinese residents in our large cities and the 
Canal Zone. It will mean that a Chinese Communist will 
replace a Chinese Nationalist on the four-power Control 
Commission in Japan with a resultant tie vote in place 
of the present three to one—except on occasions 
when our State Department secretly advises the British 
to vote against us. 

The average informed American has probably never 
seen the letter of instructions issued March 1, 1949, on 
its official letterhead by the Communist Party of New 
York State, 35 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
This letter to ‘‘All Sections and Counties,” laid down the 
Party line on China, as follows: 


Program Objectives. 
1. Demand a Congressional Investigation 
A. Of the Chinese Lobby 
B. Of the Billions of Dollars . . . deposited in 
American banks . . . by Chinese officials . . . 
2. Demand a New China policy 
A. An end to... plans to aid . . . the Kuo- 
mintang 
B. Preparation by our Government to recognize 
the government, which the people of China 
are now establishing 
C. . . . Co-operation with the people’s govern- 
ment in China... 


This average American may not know the details, but 
he realizes that we won the war in the Pacific only to 
lose the peace. As the Far Eastern débicle develops; as 
the Communist line on China is implemented step by 
step; as step by step Russia gets the UN recognition of 
Communist China for which it walked out last January, 
this average American is likely to rise and demand that 
the administration do some better explaining, complete 
with release of all secret deals and understandings. 
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A RAGE TO RAGE 


On September 9, 1950, a red-letter day in our cultural 
history, John O’Hara announced America’s Total Inde- 
pendence. The occasion was a review of Ernest Heming- 
way’s “Across The River And Into The Trees,” a finger 
exercise for the left hand by the talented author. To greet 
its publication, Mr. O’Hara fired in the New York Times 
Book Review this shot that will be heard around the 
world, or ought to be: 
. . . the outstanding author since the death of Shake- 
speare has brought out a new novel. The author, of 
course, is Ernest Hemingway, the most important, the 
outstanding author out of the millions of writers who 
have lived since 1616. 


We have al! felt that way, since 1616; but it took cour- 
age to come out and to say that all those Emperors were 
naked. John O’Hara was the child. Not without doing 
careful research, to be sure, for he went and looked up 
the date of Shakespeare’s death. True, even Mr. O’Hara 
succumbed to shyness, as a child would: there is really 
no reason to exclude Aristotle, Dante, Donne, Homer, 
Shakespeare, Sophocles, and the ballyhooed amateur 
reporters who covered the Crucifixion, from the overdue 
wash of literary reputations. Boil the stuff of two thou- 
sand and five hundred years to a fine extract, and what 
have you got? From twenty-five pre-Hemingwayan cen- 
turies — let’s be honest about it — less down-to-gland, 
liquor-fumed sex than in any one Hemingway opus or 
a typical chapter of “A Rage To Live.”” However, there 
will soon be another Hemingway novel for review, and 


Mr. O’Hara, it stands to reason, will by then have over- - 


come his last inhibitions and his unwarranted patience 
with a worthless heritage. 

Somewhat more serious is Mr. O’Hara’s lack of con- 
sideration for his struggling American contemporaries 
who, it can be safely said, were all born after 1616. As 
for himself, John O’Hara can easily afford all sorts of 
sweet forbearance towards the overrated past, as his own 
“A Rage To Live” is bound to outlast anything written 
since “The Adventures Of The Thin Man.” But how 
it must have hurt our up-and-coming giants (Truman 
Capote, Faith Baldwin, Philip Wylie, Bennett Cerf, 
Arthur as well as Merle Miller, William Saroyan, Dashiell 
Hammett, Howard Fast, James Cain, Billie Rose, W. I. 
Burnett, Vicki Baum, et al.), when they saw themselves 
thrown in one pot, and discarded, with Balzac, Corneille, 
Dickens, Dostoevsky, Fielding, Flaubert, Goethe, Mel- 
ville, Richardson, Stendhal, Swift, Tolstoi, Twain, and 
the rest of the bums born after 1616! It’s tough enough 
for our team of current immortals to compete with the 
all-time champs who are sitting pretty, and for good, in 
O’Hara’s Valhalla — Steinbeck, O’Hara, Hemingway, 
O’Hara, O’Hara, Hemingway, O’Hara, Steinbeck, and 
O’Hara — without being classed, by implication, as par 
with the scum of three centuries. They certainly should 
get a break at least from such sensitive and advanced 
critics as O’Hara, Steinbeck, and O’Hara. 

Also, an excise ought to be put on the use of superla- 
tives in book reviews, a kind of Surplus Entertainment 
Tax — with the exception of “‘darndest” which is verily 
an indispensable term of esthetic judgement in the 
O’Hara millenium of literary criticism. 
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GERMANY: ANOTHER KOREA? 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


the play “Arsenic and Old Lace”’ one of the charac- 
ters describes an incident which he has witnessed on 
the stage, in which someone falls into the trap of a mur- 
derer. Just as he finishes laughing at the simplicity of the 
victim the character himself is seized by a would-be 
murderer in very much the same way. 

In view of the bitter lessons of Korea it seems almost 
incredible that we should be virtually asking for a second 
Korea in such a vital strategic area as Germany. Yet, 
unless we speedily and completely scrap our past policy 
of refusing to the people of western Germany any means 
of self-defense, a second Korean tragedy may be enacted 
on the German stage in the not distant future. 

Our fundamental blunder in Korea was the almost in- 
explicable failure to give South Korea an army with 
sufficient training and equipment to meet on equal or 
superior terms the ever-present threat of invasion from 
the North. There was, or should have been, nothing sur- 
prising or unforeseen in what happened in Korea on June 
25. Former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, in a 
book published three years ago (“Speaking Frankly,” 
Harper’s, 1947) anticipated the Soviet grand design of 
1950 with remarkable accuracy: 


In the Soviet Zone (of Korea) the Red Army has trained 
an army of Koreans estimated to number from 100,000 
to 400,000 men. The withdrawal of the Joint Commission 
and Soviet-American occupation forces would leave the 
Soviet-trained army the only effective military force in 
Korea. Undoubtedly this army would attempt to take 
charge of whatever government then existed. Therefore, 
as a condition to withdrawal of the commission, we must 
require that this army be disbanded. 

In all probability an attempt to bring about the dis- 
bandment of this Communist force by diplomatic means 
would have failed. But it certainly would have been 
feasible, before withdrawing the protecting shield of 
American troops, to build up a South Korean army that 
would have matched the Soviet satellite force on the 
other side of the 38th parallel. 

The information available to Mr. Byrnes in 1947, 
about Soviet military development in North Korea was 
surely no secret to the State and Defense Departments in 
later years. These agencies must share a heavy burden 
of responsibility for almost inviting the Soviet satellite 
invasion by failing to make clear the American intention 
to resist, and, still more, by failing to put the South 
Koreans in an effective posture of defense. 

There is an ominous parallel between the situation in 
Korea on the eve of June 25 and the situation which has 
developed in Germany. That country, like Korea, has 
been subjected to an unnatural division. The more 
populous and industrialized western part of the country 
is under an American-British-French occupation regime. 
A considerable area between the Elbe and the Oder (sur- 
rounding Berlin), with between one-fourth and one-third 
of the German population, is under Soviet occupation. 

Just as in Korea, the regions on the two sides of the 


demarcation line reflect Western and Soviet political and 
economic ideas. The Soviet Zone of Germany has been 
increasingly organized along the model of the east 
European satellite states, with political dictatorship, 
nationalization of most industry and trade, confiscation 
of large and medium estates, and a stern system of 
quotas for the peasants. What this means politically was 
eloquently if unconsciously described in an editorial com- 
ment on the election, with a single list of candidates, 
which has been set for October in the Soviet Zone. Ac- 
cording to the Soviet Army newspaper, TJaegliche 
Rundschau, 


These elections will be the freest Germany has ever had, 
Free from anti-Soviet agitation, free from demagoguery 
of opposition parties. 
Just as free, it might have added, as elections in the 
Soviet Union itself. 


The first phase of Western occupation of Germany was 
harsh and punitive. Absurdly low levels were fixed for 
industrial production, although West Germany, thickly 
populated in the beginning, was crowded to the suffoca- 
tion point by the dumping into the country of some seven 
or eight million Germans and people of German origin 
from the eastern provinces transferred to Polish rule, 
from the Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia, and from 
other parts of eastern and southeastern Europe. So-called 
denazification was carried to such excesses that many 
capable men were excluded from industry and public 
service on account of membership in the Nazi Party 
which was often merely a means of job insurance. 

Despite the proved wastefulness of the process, many 
German factories were dismantled and sent to other 
countries — sometimes, with truly amazing lack of fore- 
sight, to countries behind the iron curtain. Confiscation 
of all German assets abroad; forbidding of German 
merchant shipping (a prohibition that has now been . 
grudgingly relaxed); meat-axe operations directed against 
the organization of the more efficient German industries; 
and a currency rendered worthless by war and postwar 
inflation; all this hampered the revival of normal indus- 
trial production and export trade. 

Since 1948 a more constructive attitude has prevailed. 
There was an amazing improvement in physical condi- 
tions after a new, stable currency was introduced in the 
summer of that year. Germany was given the benefit of 
ECA aid. A steady rise in the figures of production and 
foreign trade has resulted from the removal or relaxation 
of the more onerous restrictions, from the capacity of the 
German people for hard work, and from the decision of 
the Bonn government to choose freedom by making a 
bonfire of the price and wage controls — a holdover from 
Hitler’s totalitarian regime and maintained intact for a 
time by the occupation authorities. 

If we lived in a peaceful world where people could 
freely express their political preferences, there could be 
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little doubt that the West has won the struggle for Ger- 
many which followed so quickly the war with Germany. 
Living conditions in West Germany, though hard, are 
incomparably better than in the Soviet Zone. The best 
proof is the one-way movement of migrants. Very few 
Germans quit the Western Zones for the East. There are 
many fugitives from the Soviet Zone to the West. 

This was also true in Korea. The movement of refugees 
was from north to south, not in the opposite direction. 
Yet the North Koreans were able to overrun the greater 
part of the peninsula, even in the face of American 
military intervention. The reason is fairly obvious. In 
this age of violence the country that neglects its guns for 
the sake of butter is very likely to lose the butter also, as 
a result of invasion from without. 

In Germany today, as in Korea before the Communist 
invasion, there is a thoroughly unhealthy situation. The 
population in the part of the country which is considered 
important to Western security was most inadequately 
armed in Korea and is unarmed in Germany. 

The Russians, on the other hand, aave placed guns far 
ahead of butter. What they built up in the way of mili- 
tary force in North Korea is a matter of record. And 
during recent years there has been a marked increase in 
East German armed military power, organized under 
Soviet auspices. The regular police force of some 150,000 
in the Soviet Zone is more numerous and better armed 
than that of West Germany, although West Germany 
has more than double the population of the Soviet Zone. 

In addition, at least 50,000 East Germans, recruited 
among supposedly reliable Communist sympathizers and 
given Communist indoctrination courses along with thor- 
ough military training, are enrolled in the Bereitschaften, 
a uniformed para-military force equipped with tanks, 
artillery and other modern weapons. There is no organized 
counterforce among the Germans in the western zones. 
Here ‘“‘demilitarization” has been carried out to the point 
of destroying military factories and arsenals which would 
be extremely useful at present, refusing permits for hunt- 
ing rifles, and blowing up air-raid shelters. 


The danger of a second Korea in Germany is obvious. 
Official propaganda in the Soviet Zone, besides stressing 
orthodox Communist propaganda, tries to cultivate a 
spirit of German nationalism, directed exclusively against 
the West. Memorial meetings are organized to commem- 
orate and denounce the extremely destructive American 
air raid on Dresden in the last phase of the war. The fact 
that this raid was undertaken at Soviet request is, of 
course, not mentioned. 

There have been repeated threats of organized Com- 
munist incursion into the western sectors of Berlin and 
into West Germany. The unification of Germany, as a 
communist state of course, and the expulsion of Western 
occupation troops are put forward as goals to be realized 
as soon as possible. The build-up for an adventure on the 
Korean model is obvious. 

The countermove would also seem to be obvious: the 
raising of a West German para-military force which will 
match or surpass the Bereitschaften both in size and in 
equipment. Such a move in Korea would probably have 
prevented the outbreak of fighting and would certainly 
have made possible a larger participation by South 
Koreans in the defense of their own territory. An enlarged 
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German defense force of the type suggested would not 
represent the slightest danger to Western security, espe- 
cially if reasonable precautions were taken to prevent 
Communist infiltration into its ranks. 

It may, of course, be argued that, in contrast to the 
situation in Korea, there are foreign troops in West 
Germany which could suppress any raid across the zonal 
border. But this argument overlooks an important psy- 
chological consideration. Regardless of the circumstances 
of the clash, the shooting down of Germans, even Soviet- 
incited Germans, by American, British and French occu- 
pation troops would excite an unfavorable sentimental 
reaction. This would be avoided if the task of guarding 
West Germany against invasion across the zonal border 
were entrusted to German police forces, sufficiently armed 
and equipped to handle the task. 

It is elementary common sense not only to permit but 
very strongly to encourage the Bonn government to raise 
whatever armed force may be needed to cope with any 
threat from the German para-military units which now 
exist or may be formed in the Soviet Zone. Failure to 
take this precaution in Korea led to disaster. Failure to 
checkmate in advance the very real threat of a second 
Soviet war by proxy in Germany, would almost certainly 
lead to catastrophe. The war in Korea may be localized. 
A civil war in Germany could scarcely fail to be the 
immediate prelude to a third world war. 

It is also high time to take a more fundamental and 
important decision: to associate West Germany actively 
with the defense of Europe. The logic of facts here is 
stern and unanswerable. Without throwing German 
manpower and German industrial potential into the 
scales, there is not the slightest chance of stopping a big 
Soviet military push short of the Channel and, possibly, 
the Pyrenees. Winston Churchill was not exaggerating 
when on July 27, 1950 he told the House of Commons: 

“T have not the same confidence I had in 1940. ... 
The preparations of the Western Union to defend itself 
certainly stand on a far lower level than those of the 
South Koreans.” 


Never in its history has Europe been so pitifully weak, so 
naked in the face of possible aggression. There are some 
250 million Europeans outside the Iron Curtain. Some 
future historian of the decline and fall of European 
civilization may find it incredible that the defense force 
of so large a number of people was represented in the 
year 1950 by twelve divisions, including the American 
and British occupation forces in Germany. 

That these twelve divisions could do more than delay a 
major Soviet offensive is highly improbable. And even 
if Europe could be finally liberated from Soviet occupa- 
tion, the fruits of this liberation would be sour and 
bitter. All active anti-communists who had not suc- 
ceeded in escaping would have been wiped out. 

In view of these circumstances, the argument for 
making full use of German resources in trained soldiers 
and industrial potential is overwhelming. Even so, the 
prospect would be a touch-and-go struggle if the Soviet 
Union launched a major offensive, especially with con- 
siderable numbers of American, British and French 
troops committed to action on the other side of the 
world — in Hongkong, Malaya, Korea and Indo-China. 
If Germany is kept a military vacuum there is no reason- 
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able prospect whatever for the successful defense of 
Europe. 

With painful slowness the necessity for including 
Germany in any realistic scheme of European defense 
has been penetrating the consciousness of Western states- 
men and soldiers. Yet even this recognition sometimes 
finds unrealistic forms of expression. Consider the im- 
plications of the statement by John J. McCloy, American 
High Commissioner for Germany, on July 23: 

“I am opposed to the recreation of a German army. 
But in the event of an attack, such as took place in 
Korea, I believe it would be very difficult indeed to deny 
the Germans the right and the means to defend their 
own soil.” 

How defense against the lightning armored thrusts of 
modern warfare could be improvised overnight in a totally 
disarmed country, Mr. McCloy did not explain. Equally 
unrealistic have been suggestions of Senator Walter 
George and others that the Germans should be armed 
only as infantry, and allowed no airplanes. There would 
be few recruits for German military units which would 
be mere cannon-fodder for a heavily armed invader. 

Much of the responsibility for the reluctance of Ameri- 
can public opinion to face up to the logical necessity for 
Germany’s inclusion in any feasible European defense 
scheme must be attributed to the one-sided reporting 
about Germany which has been characteristic of the 
American periodical press. I can not recall seeing a single 
article in our serious monthlies and weeklies stating the 
case for this measure, which has now almost irresistibly 
forced itself on the Western governments. 

On the other hand there has been a flood of articles 
attacking the idea of giving the Germans any means of 
self-defense. Just recently I noticed in a “liberal” weekly 
a purported news item furnishéd by a private organiza- 
tion which was a tissue of demonstrable inaccuracies and 
exaggerations. The gist of this item was that the Nazis 
had escaped all punishment for their sins. But General 
Clay, in his “Decision in Germany,” a book based on 
official records, points out that in the American Zone 
alone 9,000 former Nazis were sentenced to imprison- 
ment, 30,000 were sentenced to special labor, 22,000 
were excluded from public office, 25,000 were subjected 
to partial or complete confiscation of property, and over 
500,000 were fined. 

It is a familiar lament in left-wing circles that the 
German cartels are at their supposedly sinister work 
again. But -General Clay reports that the big German 
chemical combine, IG Farben, has been broken up into 
52 independent operating units, that the so-called Big 
Six banks have been dissolved, and that former owners 
of the Ruhr coal, iron and steel plants have been excluded 
from the management of their properties. I can testify 
on the basis of a trip to the Ruhr in the summer of 1949 
that a complete scrambling of property rights, leading 
to chaos, and a multiplication of foreign controls were far 
graver problems than any revival of cartels. 


Perhaps the most plausible ground for opposing German 
rearmament is the fear that the Germans might throw 
in their lot with the Soviet Union and turn against the 
West. There is certainly a calculated risk in associating 
Germany with the defense of Europe. But there will be 
certain catastrophe if this step is not taken. 





It would be self-deception to imagine that the Western 
powers are popular in Germany. But the German griev- 
ances against Russia, both on human and territorial 
grounds, are far deeper than their grievances against 
America, Great Britain and France. Almost every Ger- 
man family has a member or a friend who has returned 
home with grim stories of Russian captivity, or has not 
returned at all. The Germans in the Saar have not been 
turned into beggared refugees; the mere presence of 
millions of refugees keeps alive the memory of what 
has been lost in the East. 

There is no danger that the present Bonn government, 
a regime devoted to ideals of political and economic free- 
dom, would or could pass over to the Soviet side. If it 
had any such design, Chancellor Adenauer would not 
have appealed for more American troops. The Bonn 
leaders have staked their personal and political future 
on the Western orientation. They would be quickly 
liquidated if Germany were “unified” on the familiar 
“‘people’s democracy” pattern. 

As for the sentiments of the German people, free elec- 
tions in the Western Zones show Communist influence 
at an all-time low. Indeed, there would seem to be much 
less danger of an effective Stalinist fifth column in West 
Germany than there is in France and Italy. This is not 
surprising; the Germans know from experience what 
Soviet occupation means. The French and Italians do not. 

The Bonn government does not ask for or desire an 
independent German army. What should be carried out 
as quickly as possible is the organization of balanced, 
effective German units within the framework of an army 
for the defense of Europe, with an international staff and 
very probably an American commander. When I visited 
Germany in 1949 I was impressed by the general realiza- 
tion that Germany, as an independent, isolated state 
has no future, that its recovery and prosperity are linked 
with the fate of Europe. As one of the leaders of the 
German Free Democratic Party, F. A. von Rechenberg, 
recently said in an American newspaper: 


Germany is willing to defend Europe, of which she is a 
part. . . . If the free nations of the world are ready to 
welcome Germany as an ally, we are willing to join them 
as a strong and loyal partner. 


An indispensable condition of associating Germany in . 
military partnership is full recognition of its political and 
economic equality as a member of the community of free 
European nations. The High Commissioners should be- 
come ambassadors. All agencies. of one-sided control 
should be scrapped immediately. There should be no 
more hectoring lectures from the High Commissioners, no 
more interference with German legislation, no more re- 
strictions on German industry and foreign trade. 

On this basis, and only on this basis, there will be a 
good chance of avoiding a second Korea in Germany, of 
restoring to Germany the role which it sometimes played 
in the Middle Ages as the eastern march of western civili- 
zation. If the crisis posed by Soviet imperialism were less 
urgent, the changes in Germany’s status could be 
allowed to come more gradually. But time is of the 
essence. We run a grave risk of inviting, and losing, the 
Third World War if we indulge in the unwarranted luxury 
of freezing the outmoded passions and attitudes and 
hates that were generated by the Second. 
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The recent conference of the Western “Big Three’”’ for- 
eign ministers and the representatives of the North 
Atlantic Pact countries in New York revealed awareness 
of the link between what happened in Korea and what 
might happen in Germany. It was the most realistic dis- 
cussion of the German question yet held. In tone and in 
substance the communiqué which was issued after the 
meeting of Acheson, Bevin and Schuman was a happy 
contrast to the economic insanity and political ruthless- 
ness of the Potsdam Declaration. 

Especially commendable were the decision to terminate 
the state of war, the specific pledge of aid to Germany 
in the event of any aggression, the lifting of the ceiling 
on German steel production, and the ending of the ban 
on production of German cargo ships for export. How- 
ever, there are certain shortcomings in the New York 
decisions which one hopes will be corrected in subsequent 
negotiations. The whole tone of the communiqué suggests 
that many matters are still in a fluid state, to be settled 
by discussion among the Western powers and with the 
German Government. 

It is most unfortunate that it was impossible to get 
clearcut French and British acceptance of the principle 
of incorporating German military units into a European 


defense army. Every responsible military observer knows 
that the defense of Europe (as distinguished from the 
loss and subsequent “liberation” of Europe) is difficult 
in any case and may be considered impossible if the full- 
est possible use of German manpower and industrial 
potential is ruled out. One must also regret that there are 
still some hedging conditions in regard to German steel 
and shipbuilding, and hope for a speedy generous imple- 
mentation of the promise implied in the statement: ‘‘Far- 
reaching reductions will be made in existing controls, 
and the present system of review of German legislation 
will be modified.” 

It would have been better still if “eliminations” could 
have been substituted for “reductions” and “‘abolished”’ 
for “modified.” For it has long been clear, given the plain 
facts of life about the nature and designs of the Soviet 
regime, that there is only one logical solution of the 
German problem. That is the acceptance of Germany, on 
terms of complete political, military and economic equal- 
ity, into a closeknit federation of free European nations, 
all of which would renounce certain attributes of sover- 
eignty in the interest of effective common defense and 
maximum economic productivity. Nothing short of this 
will save Europe. And time is running out. 


CALIFORNIA SEES THROUGH IT 


By OLIVER CARLSON 


HE SMOG from the “‘left”’ is lifting rapidly in Califor- 

nia. But the really big smog-lifting job is expected to 
occur on November 7. On that day — in the opinion of 
every political expert in the state — the voters of Cali- 
fornia will turn thumbs down on two of its most potent, 
persistent and glamorous smogsters: James Roosevelt and 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, the Democratic Party candi- 
dates for Governor and United States Senator. 

' Neither the magic of the Roosevelt name or the Roose- 
velt voice (so carefully cultivated in pitch, rhythm and 
phrasing to imitate his father), nor even his two long 
years of campaigning, can save Jimmie from a resounding 
defeat at the polls. In the June primaries of this year, he 
ran 750,000 votes behind Governor Warren. Right now 
it looks as though he will lose out by a million or more in 
the finals. The only claim to fame which Jimmie will 
surely achieve in the forthcoming election will be the 
dubious one of having been beaten by a larger vote than 
any gubernatorial candidate in the entire history of the 
state. 

Congresswoman Helen Douglas, too, has glamour; the 
glamour of a musical comedy star turned “statesman”; 
the glamour of a beautiful woman; the glamour of being 
an “idealist,” a “fighting liberal,”’ a spokesman of “‘pro- 
gressive democracy.” Add to all this a vibrant voice, tre- 
mendous energy, overweening ambition, and an uncanny 
sense of the dramatic which makes her sayings and doings 
good copy for every reporter. Mrs. Douglas may appear 
to be starry-eyed as well as fuzzy-minded, but don’t make 
the mistake of discounting her abilities as a practical 
politician. She knows nearly all the tricks of the trade, 
and she doesn’t hesitate to use them. 
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Yet Helen Douglas, too, is headed for a political drub- 
bing in November, though her margin of defeat will un- 
doubtedly be far less than that of James Roosevelt. 

California’s registered Democrats have outnumbered 
the registered Republicans by well over a million for many 
years. Therefore, the forthcoming rebuff of James Roose- 
velt and Helen Douglas will stem directly from their 
repudiation by vast segments of Democratic voters. Con- 
fusion, obfuscation and appeasement, as preached and 
practiced by Roosevelt and Mrs. Douglas, have done too 
much damage already to the state and nation, these 
Democrats insist. Neither belated flag-wavings, appeals 
for Party Unity, the revival of New Deal slogans, or even 
the hasty importation of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt into 
California can turn the swelling tide of Democratic 
repudiation. 

Traditionally, as well as geographically, the eyes of the 
people of California have been turned toward Asia rather 
than toward Europe. The rapid sweep of Red armies 
across the Asiatic mainland during the past five years has 


forced the average Californian to review and re-evaluate — 


the Administration’s foreign policy, and especially its 
Asiatic policy. But James Roosevelt and Helen Douglas, 
both of whom had long and loyally endorsed every move 
for Communist appeasement in the Orient, failed to sense 
the change that was taking place in the hearts and minds 
of the people of California. Perhaps they had come to 
believe their own oft-repeated words and slogans on what 
should be American policy in the Far East. Their words 
and slogans, however, had a familiar ring to any student 
of the Daily Worker and other pro-Communist publica- 
tions. 
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No sooner had the People’s World (West Coast Com- 
munist organ), early in 1950, announced that the prime 
issue to be stressed was resumption and expansion of 
trade between the United States and Red China, than 
James Roosevelt sounded off on the same theme. The 
People’s World immediately publicized and praised his 
stand —a stand which he has neither repudiated nor 
modified to this date. 

Congresswoman Douglas, too, has had the warm ap- 
proval of the Kremlin’s American stooges. The People’s 
World has sounded her praises again and again. On July 
28, 1947, the Daily Worker listed her (along with Vito 
Marcantonio) as a “Hero of the 80th Congress.” 


James Roosevelt has made much of the fact that for 
twenty years he was in close contact and association with 
most of the great men of America — and of the world. 
But association and contact with the leading figures of 
those years evidently produced no lasting effect upon 
James Roosevelt. None of their virtues or qualities of 
greatness seem to have rubbed off on him. He remains 
today what he was when he entered the political arena 
of Massachusetts more than sixteen years ago—a 
flighty, opportunistic and power-hungry man. Ever since 
1932 he has been “cashing in,” politically and otherwise, 
on his father’s name and achievements. On the other 
hand, he has never hesitated to traduce his father’s 
memory or connive with his father’s enemies when it 
seemed expedient to do so. 

Jimmie began his political career under the tutelage of 
James Michael Curley, then mayor of Boston and po- 
litical boss of the Democratic Party of the state. At the 
very time when Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the White 
House, was enunciating and having written into law his 
New Deal program, son Jimmie was out speech making 
on behalf of one of the most reactionary and corrupt city 
machines of the United States. For example, he argued 
before a committee of the Massachusetts state legislature 
that pari-mutuel horse-racing was essential to the welfare 
of the state. Soon thereafter, while his father and mother 
were bending every effort to bring about passage of the 
Child Labor Amendment, Jimmie came out against it. 

All Federal political patronage in Massachusetts during 
the early thirties was handled jointly by old Mike Curley 
and young James Roosevelt. Jimmie minced no words in 
letting potential office holders know, “I am probably 
closest by blood and affection to the man who makes the 
appointment.” 

Meanwhile, Jimmie’s insurance business — which he 
had just established — flourished like the green bay tree. 
Insurance and politics, he learned, could make a lucrative 
combination. Jimmie was never one to lose any sleep over 
ethics; but stories of his methods of pressuring lucrative 
insurance deals out of big business firms spread so widely 
that the President ordered him to Washington — and 
made him one of his White House Secretaries. 

The political coloration of Washington, D.C., in the 
fall and winter of 1936-37 had a pinkish hue. And over- 
night James Roosevelt, the arch-conservative Bostonian, 
became a very leftish Washingtonian. Drew Pearson, 
back in the early summer of 1937, described the Presi- 
dent’s new secretary in these words: 


Those who really go into ecstasies about him (James 
Roosevelt) are the left wingers, who for the first time 


since the New Deal have a readily accessible pipeline to 
the White House. Hitherto they seldom got past con- 
servative Marvin MacIntyre, but Jimmie goes out of his 
way to put them in touch with his father and has even 
produced for them on patronage matters. 


Although James Roosevelt has frequently described his 
own political position as “just left of center,” he has fre- 
quently given cause for speculation on just what point 
he labels “center.” 

Only last month he declared himself in complete oppo- 
sition to the McCarran anti-subversive bill which had 
just been enacted into law by an overwhelming majority 
of both House and Senate. To the best of my knowledge, 
he has never uttered a word in condemnation of Harry 
Bridges or the other Communist leaders in the California 
trade unions. He has never denounced Communist in- 
filtration in the motion picture industry. Quite to the 
contrary, he was for a year or more the official and highly 
paid front man of the Independent Citizens Committee 
of Arts, Sciences and Professions which actively supported 
the Communist-led strikes in Hollywood during 1946-48. 
Leading members of the ICCASP included Paul Robeson, 
Howard Fast, John Howard Lawson, William Gailmor, 
Lillian Hellman, Dr. Harlow Shapley, Dalton Trumbo 
and a host of others well known for their long records of 
pro-Communist activity. 

James Roosevelt was still national political organiza- 
tion director of the ICCASP in December, 1946, when 
that organization joined with Henry Wallace and others 
in setting up the Soviet-minded Progressive Citizens of 
America. Roosevelt continued to work in close alliance 
with Wallace and his group up to the elections of 1948. 
When Henry Wallace let loose his pro-Soviet blast against 
American foreign policy in the spring of 1947, James 
Roosevelt declared publicly that he supported Wallace. 
But in the same breath he also let it be known that he 
was for Truman. Both policies, said Roosevelt, were 
essentially the same! 

In the summer of 1947 Roosevelt quit his lucrative job 
with the ICCASP, but only after he had been promised 
the chairmanship of the Democratic Party of the State 
of California. This job, he felt, would pave his way 
directly to the governor’s mansion. He began campaign- 
ing from the moment he became state chairman. 

On September 5, 1947, James Roosevelt made this 
startling statement in a radio interview on the program 
“Meet the Press’’: 

“TI must frankly say to you that I feel there are some 
Communists and some principles they believe in which, 
if adopted in this country, would not be particularly bad 
for our American way of life.” 

Roscoe Drummond then asked Mr. Roosevelt “‘whether 
you believe that an effort should be made to remove 
Communists from positions of public trust in the gov- 
ernment. .. .” 

“Frankly, Mr. Drummond, I don’t,” replied Mr. 
Roosevelt, “because I think it’s an absolutely foolish — 
the so-called loyalty test —is a foolish way of getting 
at it.” 

Throughout the current campaign, James Roosevelt 
has promised all things to all who would lend him their 
support. That most of these promises are mutually con- 
tradictory gives him no apparent concern. And in North- 
ern California as well as in Los Angeles, many of his 
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leading aides, and most certainly a large proportion of 
his most enthusiastic supporters, are men and women 
whose records of fellow-traveling are notorious. 

Roosevelt’s gubernatorial campaign, as I have said, 
got under way fully two years ago. An excellent publicity 
organization was developed. A very sizable war chest 
was collected. And Roosevelt himself (now that his in- 
surance business has been transferred to California) was 
giving full time to speech-making, handshaking, caucusing 
and making deals. All competition for the Democratic 
nomination had been eliminated at an early date. Jimmie 
and his heutenants were confident of an overwhelming 
victory in the primaries. Because of this, they cold- 
shouldered all other Democratic candidates who wanted 
to ride the Roosevelt bandwagon. One of these was 
Jimmie’s old friend, Helen Gahagan Douglas. 


Early last spring Helen Douglas announced — after much 
soul searching — that she was going to run for the United 
States Senate against the Democratic incumbent, Sheri- 
dan Downey. Downey, said Helen, had sold out to the 
big power and land interests of the state. She, on the 
other hand, represented the voice of the landless and 
downtrodden. The left-wingers in the Democratic Party 
immediately whooped it up for Helen Douglas. But funds 
had to be obtained and an organization had to be estab- 
lished, so Helen and her friends appealed to James 
Roosevelt for help. They proposed that the entire primary 
campaign be conducted jointly. Jimmie, however, did not 
welcome his old friend’s proposal. Why should he be 
handicapped in his race for governor by having Helen 
hanging on to his electoral coat-tails? To be sure, many 
of his ardent supporters were also Helen’s, but Jimmie 
insisted that the campaigns be run separately. 

When the votes had all been counted in the June 
primary, Roosevelt had barely nosed out Governor War- 
ren on the Democratic ticket, whereas Helen Douglas 
ran far ahead of her nearest opponent, Manchester Boddy. 

Judging by the vote, Helen Douglas therefore was a 
far stronger candidate than James Roosevelt. Now it was 
Jimmie who was most anxious to ride on Helen’s band- 
wagon. But the Douglas-Roosevelt axis is a shaky vehicle 
and Helen has not concealed her displeasure with it. 

Helen Douglas also has a vulnerable record. And she 
faces in Congressman Richard Nixon a highly able op- 
ponent, whose record of Americanism is beyond reproach. 

For the people of this state the Korean war brought to 
an end all tolerance of those who had played the game 
of Soviet appeasement. And high on the list of such ap- 
peasers in the Congress of the United States is Congress- 
woman Helen Gahagan Douglas. The fact that she has 
voted with pro-Communist Vito Marcantonio of New 
York more than 350 times is a record which no amount 
of oratory or histrionics can erase. Her record in voting 
against military aid to Greece, Turkey and China; her 
votes against the Selective Service Act and against the 
House Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities 
can be expunged neither by tears nor a tawdry pretense 
of liberalism. It is also doubtful whether Mrs. Douglas 
can explain away her votes against the various bills per- 
mitting the government to discharge workers who were 
found to be poor security risks. 

The opening lines of Helen Douglas’s “Democratic 
Credo,” delivered in Congress in 1946, are haunting her: 
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“T think we all know that Communism is no real threat to 
the Democratic institutions of our country.” 


As early as last May a large group of the most influ- 
ential Democrats in California publicly announced that 
they would support Governor Warren for reelection 
against James Roosevelt. In September came a public 
declaration by an even larger and more representative 
group of California Democrats who have mobilized for 
the purpose of electing Congressman Richard Nixon. 
George Creel, the veteran Democratic publicist and war- 
horse, announced on behalf of this committee that they 
were repudiating Helen Douglas because of her record. 
The shrill voice of Mrs. Douglas, declared Creel, “has 
been raised regularly against non-Communist Americans. 
But it is conspicuously silent on Alger Hiss anc’ Harry 
Bridges; on the convicted agents of the International 
Communist Conspiracy; and on the spies caught stealing 
our atomic secrets. . . . We can not and will not weaken 
the national effort in this time of crisis by electing Mrs. 
Helen Douglas to the high office of United States 
Senator.” 

Yes, the smog from the “left” is lifting rapidly in 
California. 


CRACKS BEHIND THE CURTAIN 
By RICHARD HANSER 


a Budapest schoolroom little Janos, the brightest 

boy in the class, is asked to give an example of a de- 

pendent clause. “‘Our cat has a litter of ten kittens,” says 

Janos, “‘all of which are good Communists.” The teacher 

is delighted with his grasp of both grammar and the 

Party Line, and urges him to do as well when the gov- 
ernment inspector comes to pay his annual visit. 

The inspector duly arrives and the teacher calls con- 
fidently on Janos to answer the same question. “‘Our 
cat,” replies Janos, “‘has ten kittens, all of which are 
Western Democrats.” The teacher is horrified. “‘Why, 
Janos! That’s not what you said ten days ago. Your 
kittens were all good Communists then.” 

“Yes,” says Janos, “But now their eyes are open. . . .’ 

Not a very good joke? A little crude and elementary? 
Perhaps. But behind the Iron Curtain today such jokes 
are being circulated on the sly in half a dozen languages 
at the risk of prison, forced labor and the concentration 
camp. On the streets of Sofia, in the workshops of War- 
saw, in Rumanian towns and East German hamlets, as 
well as inside the Soviet Union itself — wherever Mos- 
cow’s heel is felt — people are wielding the only weapon 
of protest that no police state has ever been able to de- 
prive them of: the political joke, the gag as a counter- 
irritant to tyranny. 

In Prague they ask each other, “Did you hear the one 
about the two Communist officials . . . ?” It seems that 
two high Party executives were staring moodily across 
St. Wenceslaus Square at the end of a trying day of carry- 
ing out directives from Moscow. ‘What do you think of 
the future of our beloved country under Communism?” 
one of them asked. 

“The same as you do,”’ replied the other. 

“Oh, you do?” said the first. ‘“‘In that case, Comrade, 














I shall have to report you immediately to the State 
Police!” 

In a true democracy a joke lives or dies by the quality 
of its humor. In a “People’s democracy” a joke achieves 
circulation because of its political content. If its point 
jabs deeply enough into the flesh of a ruling Commissar, 
or if the punch-line delivers a sufficient wallop against the 
prevailing system, neither novelty, subtlety nor brilliance 
is demanded. It will spread by grapevine from country to 
country, regardless of language. Repeated by refugees 
slipping into free territory, it will leap the ocean and turn 
up in foreign-language newspapers in New York and 
Chicago, sowing its seed of mockery and derision all along 
the way. No secret police, however vigilant and ruthless, 
will be able to arrest or suppress it. 

In fact, the Secret Police itself is often the target of 
underground humor. There is, for example, the story of 
the unhappy Rumanian shuffling down a Bucharest street 
and muttering to himself, ‘‘Those dirty, rotten, low- 
down, no-good so-and-sos.”” A heavy hand falls on his 
shoulder and a minion of the Secret Police stops him. 
“Come along,” says the policeman. “‘You’re under ar- 
rest for treasonable utterances against the authorities.” 

The citizen is indignant. ‘‘The authorities!” he cries. 
“Why, I never even mentioned them!” 

“No,” says the policeman. “‘But you described them 
perfectly.” 

When anthropologists unearthed an ancient mummy 
in a remote section of Hungary, urgent word came from 
the Kremlin: “‘ Make every effort to prove that this is.the 
mummy of Genghis Khan. Such a discovery will add 
greatly to the prestige of Soviet science.” 

A week later the Hungarian Institute of Anthropology 
reported triumphantly to Moscow that the mummy was 
indeed that of Genghis Khan. 

“How did you prove it?” asked the powers. 

“It was easy. We turned the case over to the Secret 
Police and the mummy confessed.” 

The vanity of the newly-fledged Communist rulers and 
their tendency to wallow in the power which the Kremlin 
has placed in their hands provide a steady source of fuel 
for the folk-wits of the satellite countries. The Post- 
mistress of Bulgaria, for example, was said to have been 
given a furious dressing-down by the country’s made-in- 
Moscow dictator, Vulko Chervenkov, because an issue of 
stamps bearing his portrait was not in circulation. The 
embarrassment of the Postmistress was acute as she tried 
to explain that the issue had indeed been printed but was 
not in general use because the stamps didn’t stick. 
Chervenkov seized a sheet of the stamps, tore one off, wet 
it and pasted it on an envelope. ‘‘Look. They stick per- 
fectly. Why aren’t they being circulated?” 

“Well, Comrade,” said the Postmistress, “‘you might 
as well know the truth. The public keeps spitting on the 
wrong side.” 

Though Yugoslavia is currently snarling and snapping 
at the Soviet Union, and vice versa, Tito’s regime is 
hardly less oppressive than Stalin’s and the jokesters 
know it. A Belgrade court recently sentenced six men to 
long prison terms on the catch-all charge of “reactionary 
opposition,’’ which included telling anti-Tito jokes. 

One of the gags for which an unwary Yugoslav can be 
bundled into the clink reflects the wistful hope of thou- 
sands behind the Curtain that some day, in some way, the 








United States will act to lift the Communist yoke off their 
necks. The story involves a hapless citizen of Zagreb who 
decided to end it all but had trouble finding the means to 
dispose of himself. There wasn’t a decent piece of rope in 
the house. He had no money to buy poison. There wasn’t 
a knife available sharp enough to do the job. So he con- 
cocted a scheme to have somebody do it for him. 

He stood before Tito’s palace and began to shout: 
“Down with Tito! Kill Tito, the oppressor of the peo- 
ple!” He kept this up, confident that the guards would 
promptly appear and mow him down. The guards came 
running toward him, all right, but instead of shooting 
they threw away their guns and embraced him. ‘‘Com- 
rade!” they cried jubilantly, “are the Americans here 
already?” 

The cracks behind the Curtain do not spare the sacred 
person of Stalin himself, despite round-the-clock efforts 
by Communist propagandists to churn up abject adula- 

ion of the Big Boss. A cool and sardonic estimate of 
Stalin’s proper place in the scheme of things is conveyed 
in a story that has spread throughout the Eastern-Bloc 
countries. 

A Russian worshipper makes Stalin a birthday present 
of a bolt of fine cloth. Stalin’s tailor notifies him that 
there is barely enough for a pair of pants. This seems 
rather skimpy to Stalin, who sends the stuff to a Warsaw 
tailor for an appraisal, This one reports that he can man- 
age a complete suit out of the material. Still not satisfied, 
Stalin consults a Parisian clothier, who judges that per- 
haps the cloth will serve for a coat, vest and two pairs of 
pants. By this time Stalin is suspicious of the answers he 
is getting, and goes all the way to London for the opinion 
of a real expert in the West End. There he is told that the 
cloth is easily sufficient to provide a coat, vest, two pairs 
of pants, sports jacket and overcoat, with enough left 
over for a skirt for Mrs. Stalin. Stalin is amazed and asks 
the reason for the huge spread in the various tailors’ esti- 
mates. “‘Oh, that’s simple to explain, sir,’”’ says the Eng- 
lishman. ‘‘The farther you go from Moscow, the smaller 
you get.” 

Inside the Russian borders there are unregenerate souls 
who daily defy Siberia by circulating quips which badly 
blur the propaganda picture of the Soviet Union as the 
Workers’ Paradise. A favorite Moscow joke during the last 
elections was the disenchanted query that went: “‘Have 
we achieved full socialism yet — or are things going to 
get still worse?” And to the casual greeting, ‘“‘How are 
things?” a common answer is: “Much better. Worse 
than yesterday, of course, but much better than to- 
morrow.” 

The same sour cynicism is the basis for the story about 
the Communist census official who asks a grizzled vil- 
lager how old he is. “I’m 35,” is the reply. This is obvi- 
ously so inaccurate that the census-taker expresses doubt. 
“*Well,” says the old timer, “‘I’m really 65, but these last 
30 years — you don’t call that living, do you?” 

Nobody believes that the prevalence of such heretical 
humor within the Russian orbit means counter-revolution 
will break out tomorrow. It is, however, an accurate index 
to the true feelings of mute millions behind the facade of 
solidarity created by the controlled press, the captive 
radio and the staged demonstration. For all their crude- 
ness, the jokes express deep-seated mass attitudes and 
desires which have no other means of outlet. There is no 
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mistaking the wish implicit in the following anecdote 
which has reaped its harvest of grim chuckles. When the 
time comes, its punch-line will be echoed by millions: 
An American and a Russian sentry are standing guard 
across a German zonal border in the small hours of the 
night. The American looks at his watch. “Only fifteen 





minutes until I’m relieved,” he says. “Thank God!” 
The Russian looks at his watch. ‘‘Only a quarter of an 
hour and I’ll be relieved, too,” he says. “‘ Thank Stalin!” 
The American is startled. ‘‘ That’s a funny thing to say. 
What would you say if Stalin was dead?” 
“Thank God!” says the Russian. 


HARVEST OF FOLLY 


By SAMUEL J. KORNHAUSER 


ARE at war in Korea. Our young men are being 

killed and maimed there. Our army, our navy, our 

air force are engaged. Huge quantities of munitions and 

materials are sent to the scene of action. Hurried prepara- 

tions are in progress to levy heavy additional taxes on 

our citizens, and to impose drastic restraints on their 

normal liberties. We are at war. Yet our Congress, the 

one agency vested with constitutional authority to de- 

clare war, did not do so. We are at war by Presidential 
edict. 

Let it be granted that the attack on South Korea — 
inspired and supported by Soviet Russia — made re- 
sistance on our part imperative. Let it be granted that 
the issue presented was so acute and pressing that parlia- 
mentary deliberation was precluded, and abrupt execu- 
tive action commanded. But that does not mean that we 
should fail to center attention on the long train of errors, 
evasions and headstrong aberrations which let the poten- 
tial sources of our strength and safety, at hand at the 
close of the last war, slip from our grasp; it does not mean 
that while exerting every effort to beat down alien ene- 
mies who assail us, we should fail to take persistent 
measures to reestablish basic controls which will prevent 
our entrusted leadership from dragging us again into a 
like predicament. 

In the domain of foreign affairs, particularly, we have 
long permitted gross departure from the clear intent and 
purpose of the Constitution. Then, suddenly we became 
aware that we had drifted into dire peril, of which Korea 
is only symptomatic. What course brought us there, and 
what is the lesson it teaches? 

After long aloofness from the entanglements, plots, and 
counterplots prevailing in the capitals of powerful nations, 
we came to realize that our isolation had ended only 
after our involvement in the maze of international politics 
was far advanced and irrevocable. Management of our 
foreign relations was in the hands of opinionated ama- 
teurs. During the past vital fifteen years, their lack of 
training and skill to grapple with growing problems has 
been exceeded only by their incurable sense of self- 
sufficiency, complacency, and capacity to blunder. 

Men untried and ungifted, some mere private emis- 
saries of the President, were sent to cope with veteran, 
crafty schemers in the chancelleries of other lands. We 
gave unstinted and unencumbered support to a leadership 
obsessed by the supreme delusion that it could buy good 
will from a powerful and implacable enemy by surrender- 
ing the very means at our command which could effec- 
tively resist him. We drifted into complications; we 
stumbled into crises and tragedies. Dreadful prospects 
stare us in the face; yet we continue to flounder. Why? 
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Because we have permitted the pernicious doctrine to 
become established that determination of foreign policy 
is the peculiar province of the White House; that the 
President of his own sweet will and accord may make 
commitments to other nations without first taking our 
people into his confidence and obtaining their sanction. 
We have even stood by submissively as he made himself 
the sole arbiter of what political defensive measures 
abroad should or should not be taken. 

The idea that free exercise by the Executive of such 
momentous powers is a lawful and proper attribute of 
his office has become so generally accepted that at the 
time of Mr. Truman’s inauguration a distinguished Wash- 
ington correspondent wrote, as a mere matter of course, 
that the President “stood before the world the undisputed 
author and director henceforth of American foreign policy’”’ 
(my emphasis). Relieved of the restraining influence — 
or encumbrance — which Secretary Byrnes and Secre- 
tary Marshall had imposed, with only the elegant but 
feeble courtier Acheson hanging on his sleeve, this Presi- 
dent, unschooled in the rudiments of statecraft but not 
without exaggerated self-esteem, has surely had unhin- 
dered scope to deal as he pleased with the fate of our 
nation. He did so; and what a price we shall pay! 

Now where, I ask, is there any constitutional provision 
which by word or implication empowers the President 
to be the “author and director” of our foreign policy. Let 
us do a little needed reviewing. 


The Constitution, on the subject of foreign relations, is 
brief and clear. It provides that the President, “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate,”’ manifested 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senators present, may make 
treaties with other nations; that by and with similar 
“advice and consent of the Senate,” he shall appoint 
ambassadors and other public ministers and consuls; 
and that he shall receive ambassadors and other public 
ministers accredited by foreign governments. And that 
is all there is to be found in the Constitution by way of 
authority vested in the President over foreign relations. 

Not even with the decisive approval of the Senate is he 
permitted to declare war. That power is reposed exclu- 
sively in the entire Congress. And it follows, as an in- 
escapable corollary, that if the President, either alone, 
or with the support of the Senate, may not declare war, 
surely he is not left free to commit this nation to an 
unauthorized course likely to involve it in war. 

The purpose behind these succinct provisions in the 
Constitution is readily ascertainable. At the time the 
Constitution was drafted, all over the world decision on 
questions of foreign affairs was the exclusive prerogative 














of the reigning monarch. He not only conducted negotia- 
tions with other governments, he not only concluded 
treaties, but he made war and he made peace, without 
regard to the wishes or will of his people. Even in Britain, 
where Parliament controlled the appropriation of public 
money, we find Tudor and Stuart kings resorting to 
underhand means of extorting money by which to further 
such machinations with foreign potentates as suited their 
wiles, fancies and arnbitions. 

The framers of the Constitution were set on safeguard- 
ing the American people from the perils foreseen if the 
President were allowed to assume similar powers. As is so 
frequently the case, we find the concepts of the founders 
epitomized by Alexander Hamilton in a cogent sentence. 
A hundred and sixty years ago, when adoption of the 
Constitution was a doubtful issue, he wrote: 


The history of human conduct does not warrant that 
exalted opinion of human virtue which would make it 
wise in a nation to commit interests of so delicate and 
momentous a kind, as those which concern its intercourse 
with the rest of the world, to the sole disposal of a magis- 
trate created and circumstanced as would be a President 
of the United States. 


Indeed, such was the fear of Executive errors, excesses 
and usurpations, that the initial proposal in the Constitu- 
tional Convention as to foreign affairs was that authority 
to make treaties and to appoint diplomatic representa- 
tives should reside exclusively in the Senators, then 
regarded as preeminently the commissioners of the several 
constituent states, and the guardians of their residuary 
rights. For practical reasons, this method was rejected, 
and instead there was assigned to the President the formal 
and preliminary functions in the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, leaving to the Senators the ultimate determination 
of foreign policies and arrangements. It was never in- 
tended that anything more than bare ministerial and 
advisory functions should be exercised by the President. 
The idea that the President shall be the undisputed and 
unhampered “author and director of American foreign 
policy” is not only at variance with the plain language of 
the Constitution, but it collides head-on with the firmly 
held concepts of those who laid the foundations of our 
government. 

The design of our government makes the representa- 
tives of the people in Congress the policy-making body, 
in foreign as well as domestic affairs. In Congress is 
collected the sum total of American public opinion; Con- 
gress is intended to give effect to the crystallized, open 
will of the people. 


Our departure from these sound and salutary basic 
principles began when the popular Theodore Roosevelt 
assumed the captivating role of knightly champion of the 
masses even against their chosen representatives in 
Congress. This politically advantageous practice has been 
imitated by his successors, till of late we have had a 
striking example of what seems to have become estab- 
lished procedure: Presidential vituperation aimed at Con- 
gress whenever it refuses to abdicate its responsibilities 
and to follow abjectly the recommendations which emanate 
from the White House. 

Woodrow Wilson, quite in accord with his predilection 
for the British cabinet form of government, notwithstand- 
ing our fixed presidential tenure of four long years, con- 


ducted himself as a sort of Prime Minister. It was not at 
all singular that he should deem it proper to send Colonel 
House to the European capitals — his personal ambassa- 
dor, without the “advice and consent of the Senate.” 
Nor did he doubt that when he pledged the word of 
America to Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Orlando, the 
Senate as a matter of course should say “Amen.” And 
under Franklin Roosevelt, the presidential power was 
expanded beyond all previously conceived limits. 

Observe how the British system operates. The Prime 
Minister and his cabinet are subject to removal at any 
time by vote of a majority of the people’s representatives 
in the House of Commons. Those representatives govern 
through the Ministry, their chosen agency. In foreign 
affairs, mark the difference between the conduct of Win- 
ston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt. Churchill, the 
modern Cincinnatus called to leadership in the hour of his 
country’s direst peril, never failed throughout the crisis 
to observe the basic principle that a British Prime Min- 
ister is an instrument subject to the control of his people 
as applied through their Parliament. He constructed a 
cabinet which reflected the various shades of opinion in 
the legislature; he took no important step without laying 
before his associates in the government the facts he had 
ascertained; and he sought their advice and consent be- 
fore committing his nation to any course, no matter how 
advisable he himself deemed it to be. 

Even at the moment when France was on the verge of 
collapse, when Churchill was making repeated, perilous 
flights across the Channel to talk face to face with French 
leaders, when quick decisions were imperative, he kept 
constantly in touch with his war cabinet in London and 
obtained their consent before taking action. Yet our 
President, whose legitimate authority in foreign affairs 
was infinitely less than that of the British Prime Minister, 
did not hesitate to promulgate the so-called “Atlantic 
Charter,” did not hesitate to go to Ottawa, to Teheran, 
to Yalta, and to involve our country in the most profound 
and perilous consequences with no “advice and consent,” 
except possibly such as he received from a Hopkins or a 
Hiss. And his tyro successor was quick to assume like 
prerogatives at Potsdam. 

Twenty-five years ago, an eminent scholar in constitu- 
tional law and its history wrote in the course of a discus- 
sion on the conduct of foreign affairs by a President hold- 
ing office for a fixed term: 


. « « the whole world can be overturned within much 
less than the space of four years and therefore a President, 
who has unlimited power for that period of time, could, 
before the termination of his office, not only fatally im- 
plicate his country in policies with which it had no sym- 
pathy but could shake the political equilibrium of the 
world. 


What would he have said if he could have imagined — 
to him an incredible possibility — a President whom an 
unprecedented and unshakable popular adulation elected 
for four successive terms, and endowed with prerogatives 
suggestive of the fatuous ancient maxim, “The king can 
do no wrong’”’! What, indeed, would he have said had he 
witnessed the consequences of uncurbed presidential 
domination of our foreign affairs during the past fifteen 
years? 

In Wilson’s time the precept was accepted that in the 
presence of an emergency patriotism demands suspension 
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of scrutiny, criticism and debate. Under the Roosevelt 
regime we completely abdicated the responsibilities of a 
self-governing people, and staked our all on the fallible 
judgment of one frail man. And what was the yield? 

From Pearl Harbor to Potsdam, from the bloody 
beaches of Normandy to Berlin, Prague, Vienna, and now 
to Korea, stretches a trail of tragic errors due to presump- 
tion, egotism and incompetence. We sat supine in the 
face of the growing menace which was to engulf the 
world. We allowed shipment of materials destined to 
increase the striking power of a known enemy. Criminal 
neglect in Washington exposed our fleet in the Pacific to 
destruction, which was to prolong the war with Japan and 
cost us so many young lives. The wise counsel of Winston 
Churchill, the one competent statesman of the age, was 
overridden. : 

And, after all the hideous sacrifices endured, incredible 
folly let the fruits of victory slip into the clutches of the 
crafty Moscow gang. Not only did we give our “faithful 
ally” leave to bestride Europe, but in the fullness of our 
generosity, in return for encum! ering us with assistance 
after we had vanquished Japar oy our own, sole efforts, 
we cast China and Korea into ' ue grip of the same raven- 
ous wolves. Well might we -uy, “Put not your trust in 
princes” — either heredit«"y or elected. 


These deplorable delinquencies, wherever the fault may 
lie, should be recalled and remembered, to the end that 
we may restore the safeguards devised for the prevention 
of just such miscarriages. In rough times especially we 
need two independent, vigorous, effective political parties 
confronting teach other in sharp, intelligent debate. The 
errors and shortcomings of the incumbent administration 
should be constantly, lucidly and fearlessly exposed, so 
that a fully informed people may have a fair and sufficient 
basis for choice. 

And this applies no less to foreign than to domestic 
affairs. If the majority party bows in silent, servile obedi- 
ence to its leader, if the minority opposition lacks the 
foresight, or fortitude, to rouse the American people to 
insistence on competent, courageous, unselfish leadership, 
then we face a twofold dire peril. 

We have been beguiled by the sweet-sounding, alluring 
phrase, “bipartisan foreign policy.’’ We have been pleased 
to witness Senator Vandenberg and Senator Connally 
march down the aisle arm in arm. By these shams and 
pretenses it was made to appear that American opinion 
on foreign policy is undivided. But we do have differences, 
and we should have differences, for democracy thrives 
on legitimate differences. We should face the stiff fact 
that the American game can not be played except by 
adherence to American rules. 

Questions of foreign policy must be cleared in the 
crucible of public debate, charged with full, undistorted 
facts. If we are to survive, they can not be left to the 
cloistered decisions of a few superior persons — transitory 
figures on the political stage. It would have been far better 
if Senator Vandenberg and Governor Dewey, when they 
had the eager, attentive ear of America, had applied 
their knowledge and rhetorical talents to emulating such 
statesmen as Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox, Benja- 
min Disraeli and Winston Churchill, in Britain; Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams in our 
own country; men who rendered their most valuable serv- 
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ices as leaders in opposition, by exposing and denouncing 
the follies and dangers in policies proposed or pursued by 
those in office. 

If we assume that issues of foreign policy must be ex- 
cluded from the ordinary processes of self-government, 
we fly in the face of basic concepts. If enlightened public 
opinion is not the safest guide, we concede that democ- 
racy is a failure. 

Obviously, war plans, military tactics and strategy 
can not be debated in legislative halls, nor broadcast — 
though one wonders how much we conceal when we allow 
our government bureaus to remain infested with Com- 
munists. At any rate, whether Patton should be peremp- 
torily stopped at the gates of Prague, or Hodge on 
the threshold of Berlin, whether our armies should be 
ordered to stand by and give the Russians time to over- 
run Eastern Europe and most of Germany, which our 
arms had rescued from Hitler: these were not questions 
of military tactics or strategy, but of politics and nothing 
else. The American people had the right to have their say 
before those incredibly stupid decisions were made. They 
were not consulted. 

Our plight is due partly to the fact that our leaders 
did not clearly apprehend what was happening, but 
mostly to their fear that frank disclosures and espousal 
of appropriate measures would weaken them politically. 
The dread of incurring public displeasure blurs the poli- 
tician’s vision and withers his underlying good impulses. 
It was always good politics to be vociferously in favor of 
keeping America out of war, and to resist preparation for 
war; but faithful service to the nation demanded honest, 
persuasive avowal of willingness and capacity to fight, 
which would have been the best assurance against in- 
volvement in hostilities. 

I do not know what course the American people would 
have taken if they had been clearly and emphatically told 
the whole truth by men in office who understood its pro- 
found import; but it is scarcely possible that so many 
grievous errors would have been committed. And if, so 
enlightened, they had nevertheless made mistakes, the 
mistakes would have been theirs — and not conceivably 
greater than those made by untethered administration. 
It was their right to choose. 


It seems to me that our experience during the past fifteen 
years, culminating in the present crisis, makes it abun- 
dantly clear that unless without delay we steer our ship 
of state back to the lanes marked out by the founders, 
the preservation of the last competent force in defense of 
human liberty is desperately imperiled. The prerequisite 
is that we shall revert to the basic concept that the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall not be the dictator of 
policies, foreign or domestic, but shall remain just what 
the Constitution makes him: the executive agency to 
carry out the ascertained will of the people manifested in 
their Constitution and congressional action pursuant 
thereto. Unless we eliminate or drastically curtail the 
prevailing extra-constitutional functions of the Presi- 
dency, our system will be jarred from the well designed 
foundations upon which we rose to greatness. 

Present conditions make it extremely difficult to re- 
establish the constitutional balances. Yet the need is so 
urgent as to call for the most strenuous efforts to that end. 
In times of emergency we are induced to relax our op- 
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position to what savors of personal rule; and unfortu- 
nately, when the stress subsides, we do not strip the 
expanded executive authority back to its original dimen- 
sions. The tendency to chafe at the debates and delays 
of Congress and to look rather to the President to attain 
our desired goals by prompt short cuts, has prevented us 
from fully realizing the growing danger to our institutions 
from an increase of executive authority against which our 
Constitution sought to erect insurmountable barriers. 
However blameworthy may be the leadership whose 
ineptitude and perversity has brought us into another 
war while still appalled by the vivid horrors of the last, 
no effort can be spared to resist to their ultimate extinc- 
tion the malign external forces bent on destroying human 
freedom. But we have also an equally vital contempo- 


UPERFICIAL observers and some politicians are say- 
ing that the Brannan Plan is dead and out of the way 
for good. It isn’t. 

The Brannan Plan or something very like it will be 
back again as scon as farm prices begin to fall. Essentially 
the Brannan Plan, and to some extent all the other sup- 
port, subsidy and parity price plans, are makeshifts and 
highly political and not one of them touches the funda- 
mentals of the so-called “Agricultural Problem.” 

The Brannan Plan differs from the others simply by 
being the most blatantly political of them. It is the prod- 
uct of the mind of a single politician or at best of a small 
clique of politicians which includes about a proportion 
of fifty-fifty, old New Dealers and men trained in ward 
politics where the guiding principle is “take care of every 
voter. A Christmas basket for everyone and you can’t 
lose.’”” Add these two elements together, in equal parts, 
stir, and you have a Fair Dealer. The weakness of vir- 
tually all other agricultural guarantee programs is that 
they are essentially concoctions of this and that, bits and 
pieces, put together in Congress by a process in which a 
peanut bloc congressman says to the wheat or corn bloc 
congressman, “I’ll vote for your subsidies if you’ll vote 
for mine.”” There never has been a really statesmanlike 
agricultural-supports bill and there probably never will 
be one. 

The simplest and most effective argument against the 
Brannan Plan is a mathematical one. The plan proposes 
to lower the costs to the consumer, guarantee to the 
farmer a profit, and have the difference paid by the gov- 
ernment. Well, the government means taxes from you 
and me and whether you are consumer or farm producer, 
you don’t win because you simply pay the same old 
prices which must be paid by any people to the men who 
produce their food or none of us save the farmer will eat. 
Consumer’s price plus government guarantees equals 
producer’s price, with taxes paying the difference. 

Add to this the very tangible cost of at least a couple 
of hundred millions for an added bureaucracy capable of 
the bookkeeping and enforcing the necessarily strict 
regulations of such a plan, and both farmer and consumer 
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raneous job: to prevent further impairment, and to restore 
the normal effectiveness, of those basic American princi- 
ples without which we can neither conserve our freedom 
within nor defeat the foes of freedom from without. Our 
posterity will have just cause to curse this generation if 
we fail to maintain “‘the dykes our fathers made.” 

The processes of self-government are not mere fair 
weather contrivances. If the people cannot be trusted to 
determine issues in time of stress, if such questions as 
foreign policy are to be kept out of the sphere of public 
discussion and left to the circumscribed judgment of so- 
called experts, then democracy is doomed. For the idea 
would soon prevail that if personal government is the 
only safe and efficient agency in time of crisis, it should be 
equally beneficial under normal conditions. 


come out worse than before in so far as the cost and profit 
on foods are concerned. In essence the Brannan proposal 
is the old snake oil doctor’s pea-and-shell trick. 

Then there are the intangible elements — the fact that 
under such a program the farmer-producer would be 
subject to many and severe regulations if the plan is to 
operate at all as it is planned and the fact that such a 
plan (as do most other support plans) encourages and 
subsidizes and maintains in operation, and actually en- 
courages, a bad and careless agriculture which is not only 
a burden to consumer and taxpayer but destroys pro- 
gressively and continuously the soil which is the primary 
natural resource and the biggest source of real wealth of 
this or any other nation. 

How? you might ask. Well, the Brannan Plan and 
most of the other agricultural subsidy and guarantee pro- 
grams simply keep in business countless lazy, bad, igno- 
rant and destructive farmers. All these plans tend to 
guarantee some kind of a living to a farmer no matter 
how shiftless he may be, no matter how careless with 
regard to soil erosion and water losses, no matter how 
hair-brained or slothful or ignorant he may be. It en- 
courages and maintains a reckless single-crop agriculture 
whether in the field of cotton, tobacco, corn, soy-beans, 
wheat or what will you; and it should not be forgotten 
that single-crop agriculture has already cost this nation 
many billions of dollars and is costirig it more every year. 
The Brannan Plan or the subsidy plans say in effect, 
“No matter how badly you farm, we will guarantee you 
a living.” 

This is a kind of guarantee offered to no other element 
of our society and it is an extremely costly one. The great 
potato scandal is only one small evidence of how it oper- 
ates. 

Yet despite these price supports, floor price guarantees 
and actual subsidies, thousands of bad farmers are being 
liquidated every year by the simple operation of eco- 
nomics. Their yields per acre decline each year and the 
cost of production rises as the yields decline. Add to this 
simple mathematical factor the rising cost under inflation 
of machinery, of fertilizer, of seed and in some cases of 
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labor, and presently it becomes impossible for the pure 
single-cropper or the bad, careless, or greedy farmer to 
pay his taxes and interest. Either he voluntarily retires 
or he is retired by sheriff’s sale, since even the taxpayer’s 
money, paid out in subsidies, can no longer keep his head 
above water. 

This category of farmer, which no more deserves to be 
“kept” than the street corner miser-beggar with a hun- 
dred thousand dollars hidden under the mattress, is 
feather-bedded, cushioned and protected by hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. The small business man, even 
the incompetent or lazy workingman (despite the protec- 
tion of organized unions) would, under similar circum- 
stances, be liquidated. 


Of course the only fundamental answer to the “Agricul- 
tural Problem” is a better agriculture which can to a 
large extent stand on its own feet, an agriculture which 
follows the same principles that have made American 
industry the most productive and successful in the world. 
American industry produces more telephones, more auto- 
mobiles, more plumbing, more radios, more of what you 
will than all the rest of the world put together. It produces 
these things and sells them to the American people at 
lower costs than any other national industry in the world. 
Usually these commodities are of better quality than those 
manufactured elsewhere, and at the same time American 
industry pays its industrial workers wages from thirty to 
ninety per cent higher than the wages of workmen else- 
where in the world. How does it manage all this? By good 
management, by efficient and high production at low 
cost and by following the rule that the more you produce 
and sell the less it costs you, the lower the cost, the bigger 
the market, and the bigger the final total profit. 

While American industry has been moving for a hun- 
dred and fifty years in the direction of this record, Amer- 
ican agriculture, until very recently, has been moving in 
exactly the opposite direction — producing less and less 
per acre, per man hour, per man or horse or tractor hour, 
per dollar of investment or by any standard you wish to 
use. Consequently, as soil became eroded, depleted or 
destroyed and it became necessary in some cases to farm 
five or more acres to produce what one acre once pro- 
duced, agriculture on the whole became sick and had to 
be guaranteed a living, not primarily, in the minds of our 
presidents and congressmen, because this was necessary 
to the general welfare of the country but principally be- 
cause it was politically expedient in terms of votes. 

The operations of the rule which has made American 
industry triumphantly productive and successful and has 
given the American workingman the highest wages and 
living standards of any workman in the world, apply 
almost exactly to agriculture. To put it quite simply but 
without the risk of oversimplification, it costs the farmer 
who raises 20 bushels of corn per acre five times as much 
in taxes and interest, in labor, in seed, in gasoline or horse- 
power, and perhaps in fertilizer to raise a bushel of corn 
as it does the farmer who raises one hundred bushels of 
corn per acre. 

The twenty-bushels-an-acre man, even if he uses his 
own labor and one mule (both of which must be charged 
off in any true economic reckoning) can not make money 
on two-dollar-a-bushel corn, whereas the hundred- 
bushels-an-acre man needs no subsidy even if the price 
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of corn falls as low as 75 cents a bushel. He will doubtless 
take the extra subsidy if the government presses it on 
him, but he does not need it in order to remain solvent 
or even to make a profit. 

We have too many twenty-bushels-an-acre corn farm- 
ers who, so long as they are guaranteed a bare living, 
persist in raising a crop which, under bad management, 
is progressively and consistently a destructive crop. Less 
than five per cent of the corn farmers of the United States 
ever attain anything approaching a hundred bushels to 
the acre. Hybrid corn has increased production about 20 
to 25 per cent but this is what might be called an “arti- 
ficial” increase. It does not mean that the individual 
farmer is doing a better job of farming. It does mean that 
hybrid corn is taking 20 per cent more fertility out of the 
same soil. 

Let’s regard some corn production averages in recent 
years by states, in average “good years.” Georgia is as 
low as 12 bushels per acre and Oklahoma runs around 
sixteen. Quite obviously the farmers of these states ought 
to be farming better or they should be raising some other 
crop more adaptable to conditions of climate and soil 
within their areas. 

I have taken corn as an example, but the same facts 
and figures apply largely to any given crop produced in 
the United States. They apply indirectly even to dairy 
products, for the farmer who is pasturing one cow to five 
acres when he could with brains and a very small invest- 
ment be pasturing a cow to the acre, can not win. He has 
to have the price of butter, cream, milk, or cheese sup- 
ported by the taxpayers if he is to keep on operating. 
So long as he is subsidized no matter how badly he farms 
or manages his business, he will continue to operate to 
the detriment of everybody concerned, including himself. 
In the Southwest in many areas today it requires thirty 
or forty acres of grazing land to feed a steer where only 
a generation or two earlier three to five acres sufficed. 
Over-grazing, erosion and bad and greedy land manage- 
ment brought this condition about, and so if we are to 
eat beef we must pay a higher and higher price for it. 


The fact, almost wholly ignored by our agricultural and 
other economists, is that our American agriculture is 
undergoing an economic revolution and that, as a whole, 
it is being put through the wringer and those farmers who 
are being squeezed out are the inefficient, the lazy, and 
sometimes those who unfortunately are trying to make a 
living by agriculture on land which at best should be 
grazing or forest land. There was a time in this country 
when a man with a team and a plow and harrow could 
go out and claim up to 640 acres of the richest land in the 
world for nothing at all, or he could purchase thousands 
of acres for a dollar an acre or less. That was the period 
in which “anybody can farm” was a common saying and 
the Middle West and West were flooded by men and 
women who knew little or nothing about agriculture and 
simply poured westward because they could get som 
thing, and a pretty big something, for nothing. 

From then on until very recently our agriculture, save 
for a small minority of naturally “good” farmers, re- 
sembled more the arrival of a plague of locusts than a 
profession. 

The inexorable workings of economic law are today 
turning the handle of the wringer and we are, fortunately, 
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moving forward to genuine agriculture in which soil is 
tended and kept productive or its productivity increased, 
in which the farmer is part business man, part scientist 
and part specialist, as he is in countries like Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark and France where there are no bad 
farmers and the word “farmer” is a term of dignity and 
is synonymous with “rich man.” There is no longer any 
free, rich virgin land, and the little remaining land which 
can be reclaimed by draining and irrigation will require 
a high degree of skill if it is to be operated successfully. 
Today, if a farmer, despite subsidies and support prices, 
loses his land, he can not go out and start all over again 
for free, ruining a new piece of land. 

One of two things is happening to these liquidated 
farms. Either they are going back to being forest and 
grazing land, which many of them should always have 
been, or they are falling into the hands of people who 
know how to operate them to the profit not only of the 
land and the individual but of every one of us. 

You may ask what becomes of the liquidated farmer. 
In the South where this “wringer” process is operating 
more rapidly than elsewhere, he goes to work on a mecha- 
nized farm for someone else or he goes into town to work 
in one of the countless industrial centers growing up 
throughout the South and Southwest. In most cases he is 
much better off. He has steady employment the year 
round at higher income and greater purchasing power 
than he has ever known before, and so not only the 
individual but the region benefits. The old, vicious tenant, 
sharecropper system is rapidly vanishing because, even 
with subsidization, it no longer pays off. Even the old 
absentee plantation system is breaking up because it 
won’t pay any longer under the kind of agriculture prac- 
ticed in some parts of the Southern area for two or three 
hundred years. 

There is no need for shedding tears over this process, 
either sentimental or humanitarian tears. In most cases 
of the bad and inefficient farmer, he hated his land, he 
hated his animals, he hated the humiliation of his pov- 
erty, and he hated farming. Under the changing status 
he and his land and the country are all better off and he 
himself and his family are all happier. 

These changes do not, as many suggest, imply bigger 
and bigger farms or wholly industrialized farms. They 
imply simply better land use, more sensible and business- 
like farm programs, the abandonment of single-crop pro- 
grams, more livestock and bigger incomes and bigger net 
profits, even though prices to the consumer fall. I venture 
to say that if we had in this country an agriculture as 
good as that of 10 per cent of our farmers, the average 
net farm profit would be increased by as much as 20 per 
cent while the cost of food to the consumer would and 
could decline by a similar percentage while markets con- 
stantly expanded. 

High costs and bad distribution are the causes of sur- 
pluses. Subsidization, politically backed and created, plus 
bad and unproductive farming, make prices high and 
restrict the markets for all agricultural commodities. It 
is absurd of course to talk of surpluses in a world in which 
over half the population lives on the verge of starvation 
and at least 300 million people are born and die without 
ever having had enough to eat one day of their lives. 
This aspect of distribution of surpluses has never been 
given any attention in Washington either by Adminis- 


trations or Congress, and when the F.A.O. offered a pro- 
posal in that direction, it was slapped down at once under 
the provocation of Mr. Brannan and the Truman Ad- 
ministration, and Congress displayed no interest. It was 
easier to buy votes with the taxpayers’ money and fancy 
subsidies than to find a solution for the distribution of 
surpluses. 


It should not be overlooked that in agriculture in this 
country there are elements which set it apart from in- 
dustry and labor. We are learning the hard way the 
falsity of the old saying that “anybody can farm” and 
becoming aware of the fact that agriculture is a profession 
requiring education, brains and business ability, and 
when all our farmers become members of such a profes- 
sion, the economic difficulties and the need for subsidies, 
support prices and such, will largely have vanished. 

However, it should be pointed out that on the whole 
farmers, and even good ones, suffer from an economic lag 
which does not fall within the experience of most of our 
citizens. It can be described simply by saying that farmers 
sell nearly everything at wholesale prices and pay retail 
prices for nearly everything they buy. Farming is to 
some extent an economically hazardous profession in 
which droughts or floods or plagues can destroy the re- 
sults of a whole year’s work. The farmer is often enough 
the victim of faulty and greedy and inefficient systems 
of distribution. He also operates in a market in which 
sudden and drastic falls in prices are more of a threat 
than in any other field of business operation. 

When consumers’ prices rise to the point of protest, the 
farmer is likely to bear the brunt of criticism, when the 
rise in prices has more often than not been created by the 
middle man, the processor and the labor unions which 
operate in the whole field of distribution from truck 
driver to sausage maker. The price of bread or milk to 
the consumer goes up while the price to the farmer- 
producer is actually reduced. It is the processor or the 
union truck driver or packing house worker who has 
raised the price, but not the farmer. On many products, 
especially in the field of food, the farmer’s cut on the 
consumer’s price is as low as 20 or 25 per cent of the price 
paid by the eventual consumer. This is why both con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives have flourished and 
will continue to grow in power and influence and why 
milk-distributing stations which eliminate milk delivery 
union wages have caught hold in the Middle West. 

There will doubtless always be need for crop insurance, 
for some degree of price guarantees, for regulations of 
middle men and unions to protect both farmer-producer 
and consumer. Such things will be hard to come by be- 
cause on the whole they will not be as popular politically 
as the folly of paying the farmers with taxpayers’ cash 
while the very same process encourages bad, expensive 
and wasteful farming and keeps the prices high for the 
consumer who is paying taxes at the same time to main- 
tain and encourage these high prices. 

One other factor has an important bearing upon the 
whole situation, and that is the purchasing power of the 
farmer and of all those citizens who are in any way de- 
pendent upon agriculture in part or wholly for wages and 
income. This factor represents an immense pyramid 
ranging from the country town or village all the way 
through the food processing industries, the gas, oil and 
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steel industries, the retailers who sell gasoline or tires or 
radios or machinery to the farmer, and even to immense 
sectors of the economies of great cities like Omaha, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, Minneapolis et al. The econ- 
omy of the nation cannot risk the collapse of the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer. If this happened, the whole 
of the nation’s economy would begin to collapse as rapidly 
as it did in the thirties when the first crack in the pyramid 
was the rapid decline of the income and consequently the 
purchasing power of the farmer. 

So the farmer has not only a political hold and threat 
over Congress and any Administration through his voting 
power and the process of log-rolling in Congress among 
the cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, hog, cattle blocs, but 
an economic threat over the whole of the nation as well. 
And fundamentally, of course, this nation like any other 
is always dependent on the farmer if it is going to eat, 
and as even the oligarchy of totalitarian Soviet Russia 
has discovered, this aspect of the “farm problem” can not 
be overlooked. 

The fact is that we could not withdraw overnight all 
price guarantees and supports without inviting a collapse 
in the national economy. The action would be too violent 
and sudden. We can, however, work gradually toward a 
reduction and modification of all price guarantees and 


a winter’s day in 1935, two men were conversing 
in the tall-windowed, ballroom-like office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Washington. 

One of them was the wavy-haired young Secretary 
himself, Henry Agard Wallace. The other was Chester 
Davis, administrator of the New Deal’s Agricultural 
Adjustment program. Davis, curt and quick-tongued, 
was doing the talking, while Wallace listened, slumped 
in his chair as if he were munching on dreams. 

The subject of conversation was a fight from which 
Davis had just emerged. For months a group of subordi- 
nates, male and female, had been ambushing him at his 
own desk. Many were fledgling lawyers, fresh from the 
Harvard classroom of Felix Frankfurter. Others were 
economists or researchers in the “Triple A’’ Consumers 
Counsel Division. They wanted to rule, to seize the reins 
of policy and pull harder and harder to the Left. Cocky, 
cunning and tirelessly conspiratorial, they had already 
driven their first boss, George N. Peek, out of the De- 
partment. But Davis had stood his ground until the day 
he finally struck back with a demand for resignations. 

To his surprise, he got more than he asked for. When 
word spread that their leaders were fired, the rank and 
file conspirators had quit too. New Deal Washington 
buzzed angrily. It was a clear cut victory for the Right. 

“Who ya gonna fire next, Mr. Secretary?” bull-necked 
little Bob Allen had shouted at a Wallace press con- 
ference. 

Davis was wondering about that too, as he sat there. 

“Henry,” he said, ‘“you’ve got a couple of people right 
in your own office that I would have got rid of, if I’d had 
the responsibility.” 
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subsidies, gradually and gently aiding the elimination by 
the economic wringer of a considerable section of our 
society which is being needlessly and wrongfully “‘kept”’ 
by the rest of the nation and encouraged to continue the 
destruction of natural resources and real wealth which 
has already cost us so heavily. 

Aside from the intangible faults of the Brannan Plan, 
with its mathematical economic fallacies, its threat to 
the independence, economic, spiritual and otherwise, of 
the farmer and its threat of adding immensely to the 
already vast bureaucratic costs in government, it is dan- 
gerous because instead of tapering off, serving to diminish 
gradually the evils of subsidies and of bad, inefficient and 
greedy farming, it simply goes yet another step toward 
preserving and encouraging these things — always at an 
increasing expense to the taxpayer, both farmer and 
consumer. It tends to promote and magnify the evils, 
both of tax-subsidies and bad land management which 
lie at the very root of the “Agricultural Problem.”’ Essen- 
tially it represents the very worst aspects of the “‘politi- 
cal” approach to a grave economic problem which must 
be solved gradually and in terms of economics and of 
sociology. It is simply another “‘patching-up” makeshift 
approach, a little more shameless than the others which 
have been made up to the present time. 


The Iowan was silent a moment, still dreaming. Then 
he spoke. 

“You know, Chester,’’ he said, “I just don’t like these 
Communists. They don’t believe in God.” 

Communists! It was the first time the subject had been 
mentioned. Who were the Communists in this tussle? 
Davis waited for further enlightenment. 

But Wallace went back to his dreams. 


In 1948, when Whittaker Chambers told the House 
Un-American Activities Committee that eight men had 
formed the original general staff for the Red underground 
in government, no one seemed to notice that six of them 
— Alger Hiss, Lee Pressman, John Abt, Nathan Witt, 
Charles Kramer, Henry Collins — had once been em- 
ployed in Henry Wallace’s Department of Agriculture. 
No one seemed to notice that the Communist who re- 
cruited them, Hal Ware, had been a dollar-a-year man 
at the Department. No one recalled that Hiss, Pressman, 
Witt, Abt and probably Kramer had been involved, 
directly or indirectly, in Chester Davis’ Triple A “‘purge.” 
No one bothered about the fact that Henry Julian Wad- 
leigh, who confessed that he stole State Department 
documents for Chambers, was also an ex-Agriculture 
employee. No one observed that Nathan Gregory Silver- 
master, William Ludwig Ullman, Lauchlin Currie and 
many more accused by Chambers or Bentley had fol- 
lowed the Wallace trail in Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Economic Warfare, or the Department of Commerce. 

No one remembered that Morton Kent, who dived into 
the Potomac after the Judith Coplon disclosures, was an 
old Agriculture man. No one pointed out that Wallace's 





















campaign for the Presidency was being run by ex-purgees 
Pressman, Abt, Witt and Kramer, along with Rexford 
Guy Tugwell and C. B. Baldwin, who had been on the 
Secretary’s staff the day Wallace made his cryptic remark 
to Davis about Communists. (Donald Henderson, Com- 
munist head of the agricultural union of Food and To- 
bacco Workers, was another field marshal at Progressive 
Party headquarters.) No one thumbed back over the 
files to discover that there were USDA people at Alice 
Barrow’s famous 1934 party where the late Dr. William 
E. Wirt was told — as he stated on oath — that the young 
Brain Trusters were using Franklin D. Roosevelt as the 
“Kerensky” of a coming revolution. (Miss Barrows 
turned up at Progressive headquarters in 1948, too.) 


So there were snorts of skepticism on the Senate floor 
recently, when Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
began telling about the Communist invasion of rural 
America. In the press. gallery, only C. P. Trussell of the 
New York Times seemed impressed by the accuracy and 
thoroughness of Bridges’s documentation. Nevertheless, 
before the afternoon was over, every major feature of this 
85-year-old tale had been sketched in, either by Bridges 
himself or, unwittingly, by Humphreys of Minnesota 
and Langer of North Dakota, who rose to denounce him. 

There was the summons from Lenin himself, which 
drew young Hal Ware to revolutionary Russia. There 
was the part Ware played in the Soviet collectivization 
program, which culminated in the Attila-like frightfulness 
of the Famine. There was Ware’s return home with a 
“Kremlin-coached squad of American traitors,’”’ who 
maneuvered so skilfully in the farm strikes of the thirties 
that their work is cited in secret revolutionary handbooks 
“as the prototype for Bolshevik agitators.”” There was 
the uncovering of the hitherto ignored, but highly im- 
portant Lem Harris, who stepped into Ware’s shoes 
when the latter died and has filled them to Stalin’s satis- 
faction ever since. There was the traitor’s tunnel that 
Ware dug under his own government, with its mouth 
opening first in the USDA. There was the Triple A purge. 
There was the moral and intellectual disaster of Henry 
Wallace. 

There was the capture of Farm Security and — with 
Farm Security help — the capture of the leadership of 
the National Farmers Union, third largest agricultural 
organization in the United States. There were the docu- 
ments to prove the Union uses innocent farmers’ money 
to preach the baldest Communist line to innocent farm 
children all across America. There was the Union’s sup- 
port of Union Square foreign policy, and its alliance with 
the Communist-dominated labor organizations that were 
driven from the CIO. There were the Marxist land poli- 
cies of Tugwell and Baldwin. There was the “progressive” 
background of the present Secretary of Agriculture, who 
was good enough for Pressman and Baldwin in the years 
he rose through Farm Security, and whose so-called 
“Brannan Plan” is good enough to win Progressive Party 
approval today. There was the claim by Farmers Union 
spokesmen that the Brannan Plan is actually their plan, 
and that it is only the first of many “beside which the 
present program will seem moderate and cheap.” 

This narrative of Communist infiltration in agriculture 
has a completeness that is matched by no other in the 
whole barrelful of recent revelations. It runs from the 





1920 classrooms of Frankfurter and Tugwell, the Sacco- 
Vanzetti protest-parades in Harvard Square, to tomorrow 
night’s songfest at a Farmers Union youth camp. It lurks 
behind the West Coast machinations of Harry Bridges. 
It reaches for Franklin Roosevelt’s dying hands at Yalta. 
It is, in fact, the spinal column of the whole Red under- 
ground story. We can’t understand our own recent 
history, we can’t face the perils that confront us, we can’t 
fight our way back to honest American daylight, until 
we have followed along its course. 

Only consider the records of five men, Alger Hiss, 
Pressman, Abt, Witt and Kramer. All of them were com- 
pletely unknown youngsters when they left the USDA 
about the time of the Purge. All were named by Chambers 
as members of the original underground general staff. 
Hiss stands convicted of traitorous perjury for denying 
his part in the conspiracy. Pressman has acknowledged 
his own guilt and implicated Abt, Witt and Kramer as 
well. Now follow their careers through the class war of 
the thirties and the shooting war of the forties — and 
fifties? 

Pressman was general counsel and helped establish 
Tugwell’s Resettlement Administration. He was general 
counsel to Harry Hopkins’s WPA when it played openly 
with the Communist-led Workers Alliance, which locked 
WPA officials in their own offices. He was general counsel 
and helped set up the original CIO, but was fired when 
the CIO turned on its Communists. (He says he “re- 
signed.’’) He was counsel to Harry Bridges and the Michi- 
gan sitdowners. He was counsel to Donald Henderson’s 
Communist-steered Food and Tobacco Workers. He was 
general counsel for and helped set up the CIO-PAC. 
He was general counsel for and helped set up the Progres- 
sive Party. 

Witt was counsel to the original Labor Advisory Board 
of NRA, where the whole New Deal labor program 
started. He was counsel to the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, to Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, to the CIO-PAC and the Progressive Party. 
He was secretary to the National Labor Relations Board 
during its most turbulent, business-baiting years. 

Abt was Pressman’s associate in WPA, PAC and the 
Progressive Party. He handled the crucial Electric Bond 
and Share utilities case for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. He was special assistant to the Attorney 
General in charge of anti-trust cases. He was chief counsel 
to the La Follette ‘‘Civil Liberties’”” Committee when it 
joined hands with the NLRB and the CIO’s comrades 
to browbeat, witch-hunt and paralyze the whole Ameri- 
can business structure. 

Kramer helped. set up the farm-labor division in the 
Department of Agriculture. He also did “research and 
planning” for three Senate committees, La Follette’s 
“Civil Liberties” outfit, Kilgore’s War Mobilization 
Committee, and Pepper’s subcommittee on Health and 
Education in Wartime. (It’s not hard to figure who per- 
suaded Pepper that Stalin was such a nice chap.) 

Hiss was counsel to the Nye Munitions Investigation, 
which plugged the basic party line, from a world publicity 
platform, that capitalism causes war. 

In other words, every one of these obscure young men, 
secretly dedicated to the overthrow of American 
capitalism, was at a command post in the New Deal class 
war all through the thirties. 











In the field of foreign policy, Perjurer Hiss leads all the 
rest. His arms investigation struck blows at our munitions 
industry that may have cost many American lives six 
years later. The documents he and his cronies stole from 
the State Department in the middle thirties may have 
helped Stalin decide to throw in with Hitler and start 
World War II. The part he played at Yalta (he was clos- 
eted with Roosevelt, Stalin and Stalin’s interpreter on 
one vitally important occasion) may have given Stalin 
Manchuria, which meant Korea’s 38th parallel, which 
meant the Korean war. The part he played in drafting 
the charter and setting up the UN (he was its first secre- 
tary-general) may have bored the openings through 
which Vishinsky, Gromyko and Malik have wriggled 
ever since. According to the State Department’s own 
publication, ‘Foreign Policy Preparation,” he played a 
basic role in the whole continuing task of post-war foreign 
policy building, all around the world. 

How different would things be today if other New 
Dealers had kept these youngsters off the government 
payroll for keeps? The Purge in Triple A is falling into 
true perspective as a highly important incident in Ameri- 
can history. When he acted, Davis knew he was dealing 
with something more than a batch of cheeky subordinates. 
He believed — and still believes— that “their object 
was to remake our economic system and that they would 
subordinate every other consideration to that end.” He 
believed — and still believes — that they wanted “to 
remake America nearer to their heart’s desire — even if 
they first had to shatter it to bits in order to accomplish 
their objective.” 

Wallace, apparently, was aware that at least some of 
them were Communists, who “didn’t believe in God.” 

And it all happened in Agriculture! 


It is very embarrassing for the “non-Communist Left” 
to listen to this tale of communism in agriculture. For in 
agriculture there is, as yet, no “non-Communist Left” 
at all. There is just a Left, with Socialists, Communists, 
“liberals,” ‘“humanitarians,” “idealists” and a few 
nimble-fingered bookkeepers, all mixed up together. 
That’s the way it used to be in the urban Left, too, when 
the “‘young idealists” were joyously weaving a Daisy 
Chain of “liberalism” with the agents of Stalin’s under- 
ground — and the Pendergast ballot-box robbers. 

But chaps like Senator Humphreys, who is chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action, don’t like to remember 
things like that. So when Senator Bridges started putting 
in the documents and reading the proof, Brother Humph- 
reys fell back to his previously prepared clichés. 

“Character assassination.” 

“The Red smear.” 

“Etaoinshrdlu!”’ 

Senator Langer, on the other hand, used different 





tactics. He first accused Bridges of attacking farmer co- 
operatives. (Whenever you caich a politician “‘answering” 
an accusation with a counter-accusation, it’s a safe bet he’s 
doing so because he knows Accusation One is true.) Then 
he made a 67-page attempt to change the subject. He 
inserted in the Record Farmers Union annual reports. He 
reminisced about the House of Morgan, John J. Raskob 
and Herbert Hoover. He quoted Matthew. 

But he didn’t talk about Lem Harris and Hal Ware. 

He didn’t talk about how the Farmers Union moved its 
headquarters into Ware’s and Harris’s Washington 
office. 

He didn’t talk about how Farmers Union President 
Jim Patton was accused in a letter by his former subordi- 
nate, Gardner Jackson, of putting comrades on his own 
staff in order to get money from the Marshall Foundation. 

He didn’t talk about Jackson’s charge that Harris was 
infiltrating Farmers Union co-ops with his own lieuten- 
ants. 

He didn’t talk about the long list of pro-Communists at 
the top of the Farmers Union, all of whom Jackson named 
in his letter. 

He didn’t talk about another letter written by another 
purged Farmer’s Union man, James Elmore, who like- 
wise accused Patton of getting rid of him because he 
couldn’t stomach the Patton practice of “playing footie 
with the Commies.” 

He didn’t talk about Archie Wright, president of the 
Northeastern Division of the Union, who was found to be 
a Communist party member by a Federal jury. 

He didn’t talk about any of the party-line propaganda 
from the Union’s “education” department, which Bridges 
had read to the Senate. 

As I pointed out above, he made a 67-page attempt to 
change the subject. Langer is a veteran of the old Non- 
Partisan League. According to its own historian, ‘‘the 
League’s defense against most charges was to attack.” 

Weil, that’s one way to defend yourself if the truth 
hurts too much. And it’s going to hurt in this case, more 
and more. It hurt, too, in the case of the Non-Partisan 
League, which collapsed in a thunderclap of bankruptcies 
thirty years ago. | 

That’s where this story really begins, with the Non- 
Partisan League. That was America’s first, disastrous 
experiment with hooded socialism. That was when the 
farmers learned, for a while anyway, that if you let the 
socialist socialize things in town, he’ll be out to socialize 
things on the farm some day, when your back is turned. 

The tale is coming full circle. Glenn Talbott, chairman 
of the Farmers Union national executive board, is breath- 
ing life back into the old League in North Dakota. 
“Strong man Glenn” is one of those named as a pro- 
Communist in the Jackson letter which Senator Bridges 
inserted in the Congressional Record. 


HERE is a considerable group of fuzzy-minded people who are engineering a compromise 
between free men and these European infections. They fail to realize that our American system 
has grown away from the systems of Europe for 250 years. They have the foolish notion that a col- 
lectivist economy can at the same time preserve personal liberty and constitutional government. 


That can not be done. 
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Leafing through Gilbert K. Chesterton’s delightfully 
tonic “George Bernard Shaw’ (recently reissued by 
Devin-Adair), I was struck by GKC’s passage on the 
Irishman as fighter. “The very logic of the Irishman,” 
said Chesterton, “makes him regard war or revolution 
as extra-logical, an ultima ratio which is beyond reason. 
When fighting a powerful enemy he no more worries 
whether all his charges are exact or all his attitudes 
dignified than a soldier worries whether a cannon-ball 
is shapely or a plan of campaign picturesque. He is ag- 


gressive; he attacks , . . he tries to hurt his enemies 


because they are his enemies. . . . He seems to us wild 
and unreasonable because he is really much too reasona- 
ble to be anything but fierce when he is fighting.” 


That passage, said I to myself, explains Senator Joe 
McCarthy of Wisconsin even more than it explains 
George Bernard Shaw. But what explains Owen Latti- 
more, whose “Ordeal by Slander” (Little, Brown, $2.75) 
is soggy with every type of unfair tactic which Mr. 
Lattimore professes to be against? If Lattimore’s name 
were O’Lattimore or McLattimore, I could account for 
him on a Chestertonian basis. But the name is not 
O’Lattimore; and for a professed believer in the very 
non-Hibernian rules of cricket Mr. Lattimore is guilty of 
a pretty deplorable performance. 


Take the matter of slander, for instance. Mr. Lattimore 
rightly objects to being called the “top Soviet agent in 
the United States” by a man who has offered no proof 
of the charge. But does the fact that he has been wronged 
in the heat of battle give Mr. Lattimore the right to 
slander just about everybody who has ever fought Stalin 
since 1938? Mr. Lattimore flails about him, using a most 
McCarthian shillelagh on Freda Utley, Louis Budenz, 
Alfred Kohlberg, Senator Hickenlooper, and anyone who 
has doubted the pristine purity of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations when the Commie maggots were boring from 
within its hallowed institutional walls. He speaks of the 
“long record of [Miss Utley’s} pro-Nazi writing.” He 
strives to leave the unwary reader with the distinct 
impression that Louis Budenz just loves to be put under 
subpoena and questioned about his past in the Com- 
munist movement. And in his snide remarks about a 
mysterious “China lobby,” he tries to make it appear 
that anyone who has doubted the wisdom of handing 
China to Communism on a jade dish is ipso facto a bad 
American, not to say a treasonable tool of a foreign power. 


The truth about Freda Utley is that she was an America 
Firster along with Chester Bowles and other presumably 
good patriots in the early days of World War II. That 
may make her “pro-Nazi” in Mr. Lattimore’s eyes. All 
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the more curious, then, that Mr. Lattimore so bitterly 
resents being called a “‘pro-Communist.” If Miss Utley’s 
isolationist passages were unwittingly devised to give 
pleasure to Adolf Hitler, then how much more pleasure 
must Stalin derive from Mr. Lattimore’s Chinese line! 
Applying the same test that he himself applies to Freda 
Utley’s works, Mr. Lattimore is a pro-Communist from 
away back. 


The funniest thing about Mr. Lattimore’s book is his 
attempt to hide behind the full military regalia of General 
George Catlett Marshall’s reputation. “General Mar- 
shall,”’ he writes, ““went out to China and, with the quick 
eye of the magnificent strategic analyst that he is, he 
understood that he was in a situation in which salvation 
was impossible and salvage was all that could be hoped 
for. He therefore endeavored to salvage as much of the 
situation as he thought was possible . . .”” According to 
Mr. Lattimore, General Marshall set the pitch for U. 8. 
policy toward Chiang Kai-shek in 1946 and 1947 and 
Lattimore dutifully followed after. All this made a very 
touching story when Lattimore explained it last Spring 
to Senator Hickenlooper. But how does it read in the 
light of General Marshall’s recent statement that he went 
out to China in 1946 to carry out a policy that had al- 
ready been decreed in Washington? At the very least it 
makes Mr. “Lattimore a “‘me-too” rider on the coat-tails 
of a great me-tooer. To anyone who has read Lattimore’s 
books on Asia, which abound in a form of panjandrumry 
that makes Samuel Johnson look like a coy violet by 
comparison, the thought of Lattimore kowtowing to a 
mere general on the subject of Oriental policy is definitely 
rib-tickling. 


Mr. Lattimore would have his readers believe that “Or- 
deal by Slander’”’ was written in blood, sweat and tears. 
I cannot swear to the blood and sweat, but the tears, if 
any, are crocodile tears. What a horrible thing, Lattimore 
says in effect, if only one point of view on China were 
to be printed in the American press. We must, so he cries 
out, maintain full freedom of debate. Well, well! And just 
who has closed out whom in this literary battle over 
China and the Communists, anyway? Who has had al- 
most untrammelled access to important review media, 
the Freda Utleys who have been Chiang Kai-shek parti- 
sans or the Owen Lattimores (and John Fairbanks and 
Edgar Snows) who have been making learned, if some- 
times cryptic, cases for Mao Tse-tung and the Com- 
munists? The “China lobby” which Lattimore scorns 
may have a nefarious power over, say, the Scripps- 
Howard press, but it isn’t in it with the Mao Tse-tung 
lobby when it comes to capturing white space in the 
New York Herald-Tribune book review section. 
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Some day in this space I want to present a searching dis- 
cussion of Owen Lattimore’s books on Asia, with a view 
to determining just how much effect the man has had 
on U. S. State Department policy. Inasmuch as policy, 
despite what Mr. Lattimore says, is not made in a vac- 
uum, I am certain that Mr. Lattimore’s writings have 
done much to paralyze our thinking on the subject 
of China. But the documentation of any such opinion 
requires more space and time than I have at my disposal 
at this moment. All I want to say now is that Owen 
Lattimore’s “quickie,” “Ordeal by Slander,’ counters 
one ordeal by subjecting others to similar ordeals. Mr. 
Lattimore has « right to be angry with Senator McCarthy 
for calling him a “‘top Soviet spy” without proof, but he 
has no right to take it out on practically everybody 
else in the country who disagrees with him on the way 
to handle things in Asia. 


A perennial reader of ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,’ I have always 
revelled in the limpid colloquialism of the author who 
beyond anyone else set the syntax and rhythm of the 
modern American literary language. It was with a shock, 
therefore, that I encountered some pretty hifalutin 
language a while ago when I was reading ‘““Tom Sawyer” 
to my two daughters. The hifalutin stuff —such as 
Mark Twain’s ponderous announcement that Tom and 


Huck and Joe Harper “hovered upon the imminent verge 
of sleep” — didn’t occur in Tom’s own conversations, 
but in the purely narrative passages. It seemed ironical, 
however, to catch Mark Twain using elegant diction in a 
kids’ book. 


The children, surprisingly enough, were not aware of the 
irony. In fact, they lapped up the verbal elegance with- 
out a single question. The next night, listening to the 
ornate prose of “Sinbad the Sailor,” they absorbed some 
really fancy language. It was at this point that I jumped 
to the conclusion that maybe the modern pedagogues 
don’t know what they are doing when they stress age- 
graduations of appropriate vocabulary going from the 
simple to the complex. Probably Rudyard Kipling knew 
far more about childish tastes when he invented the 
magnificently resplendent hifalutinisms that stud the 
“Just-So Stories.” And presumably there is a good 
psychological reason why “Tom Sawyer’ is a kid’s book 
where “Huckleberry Finn,” the pure stuff of colloquial- 
ism, is for grown-ups—say for Sherwood Anderson 
and Ernest Hemingway. Twain’s instinct is likely a 
guide to sound pedagogy: titillate the nine-year-olds 
with talk about the “unimaginable splendor” of Tom 
Sawyer’s daydreams, but give the adults Huck Finn’s 
complaints about having his hair combed all to thunder. 


THE ALMIGHTY SWITCHEROO 


By WILLIAM S. SCHLAMM 


Angus Wilson’s “The Wrong Set” (William Morrow & 
Co., New York, $3.00), which has been rather exuber- 
antly welcomed by some of our better book reviewers, is 
a miraculous achievement in at least one respect: it 
easily crams the sum total of three heavy volumes of 
Krafft-Ebing’s “Psychopathology of Sex’ into thirteen 
slim short stories. (An appropriate figure, 13, for a book 
on the jinx of being human.) And given just one bright 
stroke of background laughter, Mr. Wilson’s crazy quilt 
of fashionable perversions could have been the ultimate, 
hilarious and liberating satire on our morbid avant garde. 
Even without the laughter, it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that this thin volume is intended as a gi- 
gantic hoax to spoof the trade. 

The human material of Mr. Wilson’s stories exhibits, 
in a veritable rainbow of degeneracy, all glandular dis- 
turbances from male effeminacy to female sadism. For 
example, in “Raspberry Jam,” a lonely little boy, mis- 
understood by his stupid middle-class family, loves two 
crack-brained spinsters (one a retarded Oedipus complex, 
the other a nymphomaniac). The little boy is a bit con- 
fused when the two elderly girls go on a sadistic binge 
with a tiny bird, which they manhandle into a lump of 
blood-and-feathers that looks like raspberry jam. 

That sort of thing enlivens every page of Mr. Wilson’s 
“Decameron.” Considerably less priggish than most of his 
creatures, Mr. Wilson faces the facts of life squarely and 
honestly. University dons, Freud help them, are either 
pansies or under-sexed; women are nymphomaniacs, les- 
bians or otherwise over-sexed; fornication is frightfully 
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rewarding literary material but no fun; and, speaking of 
beds, life is no bed of roses. That much, of course, is gen- 
erally conceded, though it has taken twenty years of 
avant-garde writing to drive the point home. 

But now that we have all learned the ABC of True 
Life from the contemporary dispensers of Distin- 
guished Fiction — where do we go from here? What, 
specifically, makes Mr. Wilson the great young-man-of- 
promise in the eyes of our Distinguished Critics? 

The answer, I submit, is not to be found in Mr. Wil- 
son’s complete understanding of the intricate perversi- 
ties of all three sexes, but rather in his mastery of using 
the supreme literary tool of our times — the switcheroo. 


Let us now consider the switcheroo. 

The switcheroo, in the jargon of Hollywood, Tin- 
Pan Alley and Radio City, is the knowing and mechan- 
ically jolting twist with which a good craftsman can 
kick completely dead material to a semblance of life. 
True, our avant-garde writers hold no brief for the more 
lucrative entertainment industries. Clever boys that 
most of them are, however, they know a workable tool 
when they see one. No tool is in itself good or evil, they 
claim; and since the switcheroo can be used for either 
intent, they have made haste to grab the magnificent 
invention. Now the literary crops are coming in three 
times a year and the morbid corn grows four times 
taller than it ever grew in Baudelaire’s time. 

The switcheroo works dependably — provided its user 
does not try to be inventive himself. The thing is to 














write Horatio Alger stories over and over again, but to do 
it on toilet paper. The structure must remain the same 
(strictly two dimensions), the depth unchanged (strictly 
on the level of sensorial experience), the intent identical 
(strictly pedagogic). The only difference is that the en- 
tirely good boy must be an entirely bad boy. He must 
accumulate in the glands, not in the bank. And the 
reader must learn from it all that virtue does not pay 
but frustrates. Otherwise — why, it’s good old Horatio. 

The method is as easy as smooching a lollipop from 
a 8-year-old. Take a virgin, chaste, pure and blushing; 
just take her and apply the switcheroo, and there she is 
— the bitch, wicked and shameless. The switcheroo works 
not only with types but with attitudes. The Victorian 
habit of considering certain Anglo-Saxon words taboo 
can be switcherooed into the no less Victorian habit of 
using only such words. Once an avant-garde author has 
mastered the switcheroo, he is in. Now nothing can stand 
in the way of prolific production, not even bad writing. 

As it happens, however, there’s not much really bad 
writing these days — grammatically bad, that is. This 
generation, the writingest of them all, enjoys a remark- 
ably facile loquacity encouraged by progressive educa- 
tion. Mr. Wilson, for instance, has acquired a fancy vo- 
cabulary, the occasional elegance of phrase which comes 
from a few years’ exposure to Oxford (or is it Cam- 
bridge?), and an impressive snobbishness of diction 
which seems to come naturally. On at least every other 
page of Mr. Wilson’s book there is a perfectly good sen- 
tence. But on every page, as in most avant-garde writing, 
there is the aura of distinct disgust with the reader. 
Since I am a reader myself, I insist on being permitted 
a few discursive remarks on that subject. 


Most everybody knows some of those innumerable 
restaurants in Manhattan whose quite tolerable cuisine 
is marred by a phalanx of morose waiters. Sullen and 
resentful beyond endurance, they serve the Knackwurst 
as though they wanted to accuse the guest of — well, 
of what? Of his being a guest, I suspect. They seem to 
be saying accusingly that if there were no customers 
there wouldn’t have to be waiters. The waiters resent, 
with their every muscle, being what they are. Why? 
Because, one and all, they were born for greater things: 
most of them look as if they knew the entire Wagnerian 
Ring by heart. Personally, I cannot see why anybody 
should deem participation in Wagner’s savageries a 
higher form of celebrating life than to make appreciative 
people eat-good Knackwurst. But the waiters are as they 
are; and if it were not for me, the intrusive paying guest, 
every single one of them would be a Toscanini. So they 
hate me. 

Now I, the paying reader, am resented in exactly 
the same way by most contemporary writers of Dis- 
tinguished Fiction. They are morbidly mad at me be- 
cause, by a strange twist of the advanced mind, they 
consider that my mere being alive prevents them from 
being Dostoevskys. I solemnly swear, however, that 
never in my life as a paying reader have I conspired 
against anyone becoming a Dostoevsky. Nothing would 
delight me more than a new “Crime and Punishment” 
every month. On the other hand, I, the paying reader, 
swear just as solemnly that I have never forced, nor in 
any other way induced, an avant gardist to become a 


writer at all. The avant gardist is such by his own free 
will. As he has chosen to write for me, I wish him ex- 
cessively well, but I also wish he would not blame me 
for his simulated tic-douloureux, 

As time and the avant garde go by, one is singularly 
unimpressed with the petulant self-interpretation of 
the morose school— with their apologetic insistence 
that the world has been despoiled of values by their 
predecessors and that, in consequence, there is nothing 
left for them to celebrate. The plea is destroyed by the 
corrosive spiritual nihilism at its core — which amounts 
to a contention that our miserable forefathers didn’t 
even have to spoil anything inasmuch as Creation — 
let us face it — flopped at the very start. 

It is right here that our avant garde commits the self- 
defeating mistake. Clearly, the complaint that this gen- 
eration has been deprived of its chance to celebrate the 
beauty and happiness and splendor of life makes sense 
only if life is presumed to contain beauty and happiness 
and splendor. If Creation itself is presumed to be in- 
trinsically ugly and empty, why should anyone care 
whether or not he is denied raptures for which there 
could be neither rhyme nor reason? 

Their professed philosophical nihilism has robbed our 
avant gardists of their true theme as well as of essential 
artistic techniques. If the ayant garde’s inherited world 
had indeed been disfigured by our blundering and stupid 
elders, what could be a more forceful indictment than a 
saddened young heart’s testimony to the betrayed 
wonders of life? To have any meaning at all, Damnation 
presupposes Paradise Lost. On the other hand, if the 
very universe is depraved, then nothing is depraved, not 
even depravity. An avant garde which insists that there 
is no innate created beauty and innocence dismisses the 
very case it has undertaken to prosecute. Since there is 
nothing to be degraded, there can be no crime, no villain. 
Thus dismissing the case, the avant garde dismisses itself. 


In “The Sun Also Rises’ (written 25 years ago, and 
still a greatly enjoyable novel), Hemingway, an au- 
thentic writer, succeeded as a prosecutor because he suc~- 
ceeded as a lover. The agony of his Lost Generation is 
not only believable but validly distressing. It evokes lib- 
erating compassion because the artist has preserved his 
whole sensitivity for all that his creatures have lost. Jake, 
his narrating spokesman, himself robbed of physical full- 
ness, throbs with an exquisite awareness of the pulse 
of the woods and the magnificent heart-beat of a fiesta. 
Now the famous Hemingway fiesta sequence is not just 
an outstanding piece of writing-in-joy; it is also indis- 
pensable for the artistic success of the novel. Without 
the counterpoint of life’s tremendous and authentic joy, 
the elegy on the grave of a generation would have been 
but a pointless embarrassment — in fact, the triste music 
would never have come off the sheet. 

It has hardly done so ever since. Conformists and imi- 
tators without peers, our younger avant-garde writers keep 
bewailing a fate which is neither theirs nor anyone else’s. 
It is merely a switcheroo. They, and not their audience, 
are the real hypocrites, the real Philistines. Their music 
is as hackneyed as Tin-Pan Alley’s; it conforms slavishly 
with a clannish code of perpetual nausea which denies 
the one vital truth that alone could make even a stylized 
distress a valid statement. That vital truth is that there 
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is magnificence in Creation. Whenever man’s wretched 
stupidity violates it, he must die. But magnificence will 
live. 

Just as his cousin does in Hollywood, the avant-garde 
writer, who has cut himself off from the truth for the sake 
of clannish conventions, atrophies in his self-chosen 
Right Set. Constantly chasing after what that set deems 
The New, he is caught in appalling sameness. Creative 
inventiveness can not survive in the atmosphere of clan- 
nish codes. The avant-garde Philistine is forced to fall back 
on the switcheroo. 

A dismal unmerry-go-round, the literature of the 
switcheroo turns boring. For centuries in the past boy has 
been meeting girl. Now boy meets boy and this, if any- 
thing, is infinitely duller. For thousands of years mothers 
have been images of kindness and grace. Now they are 
receptacles of all the lowest urges, and one yawns. Is the 
audience jaded, production repetitive, the literary product 
anemic? The avant garde responds with one and only one 
trick: Give it a switch — a full switch around, and the 
thing will be as new! 

It isn’t, of course. The major technical trouble with the 
switcheroo is that it doesn’t really switch a thing. All 
really authentic art contains all possible switcheroos for 
all time to come. In great art, whenever man looks up 
to the stars he also finds himself ankle-deep in mud. The 
kindest mothers of antiquity scared their sons (and the 
audiences of Sophocles) with flashes of possessive evil. 
There is in every fragrance a whiff of putrefaction. 

Surgit amari aliquid de medio fonte leporum. 

In authentic literature it is all there. But the accent is 
on the all. In an unconquerable alliance with truth and 
life itself, art beats the switcheroo any time. Man, no 
doubt, will forever be haunted by perverse appetites 
and the horrors of his own inadequacies. But boy will 
meet girl (and some delightful boyishness will enhance 
her promise). Mothers will be saintly (and suddenly 
frighten their sons). The stars will enrapture man (who, 
thereupon, will slip in the mud). In other words, there 
will be literature. And somewhere, in an amused footnote, 
mention will be made of an avant garde whose switcheroo 
conjured up nothing but a little doctor’s faded couch. 


THE INCURABLES 


The Case of Comrade Tulayev, by Victor Serge. New 
York: Doubleday. $3.00 


“The Case of Comrade Tulayev” has all the elements of a 
Greek tragedy, with the added pity and terror aroused by 
the more terrible circumstances, problems and compul- 
sions of our era. Each of Serge’s main characters is doomed 
from the start of the book and knows that he can not es- 
cape his fate, which is not written in the stars or his own 
character, but is prescribed by the beliefs which are the 
mainspring of his life. 

Victor Serge seems to have remained, until his death in 
exile in Mexico in 1947, a believer in the gospel according 
to Marx and Lenin. He was a true incurable. But this 
made him better able than any other writer who has por- 
trayed the tragedy of the Russian Revolution to get 
inside the minds and hearts of the true believers among 
the Old Bolsheviks who can offer no effective resistance 
to Stalin’s tyranny because they can not abjure the faith 
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upon which they originally founded the Soviet system. 

The credo and the inescapable dilemma of the Old 
Bolsheviks is most clearly stated in this novel by the 
gentle scholar Rublev, who debates endlessly with him- 
self, both before his expected arrest and afterwards in the 
Lubianka prison. His thoughts never cease to travel “‘in 
an iron circle.”’ He still believes that ‘“‘to accomplish 
things consciously” and create a better world, “‘we have 
only the Party, the cohort of iron.” But at the same time 
he recognizes that the Party has degenerated past saving, 
having been captured by “invaders who spoke our lan- 
guage, imitated our gestures, marched under our banners, 
but who were utterly different from ourselves — moved 
by old appetites, neither proletarians nor revolutionaries 
— profiteers.” Yet he concludes: 


Enfeebled cohort, artfully invaded by our enemies, we 
still belong to you! If you could be cured . . . or replaced 
it would be worth our lives. Incurable and at present 
irreplaceable. Nothing remains to us then but to go on 
serving nevertheless, and if we are murdered, to submit. 
Would our resistance do anything but make bad worse? 
If a Bukharin, a Piatakov had suddenly risen in the dock 
to unmask their poor comrades lying through their last 
hours by command, the fraudulent prosecutor, the abet- 
ting judges, the doubledealing inquisition, the gagged 
Party, the terrorized Central Committee, the devastated 
Political Bureau, the Chief ridden by his nightmares — 
what. demoralization there would have been in the coun- 
try, what jubilations in the capitalist world, what head- 
lines in the fascist press! . . . No, no better the end, 
any end.” 


Perhaps only a countryman of Fyodor Dostoevsky 
could have written anything so comparable to the 
Inquisition episodes in “The Brothers Karamazov” as 
Serge’s account of the mental tortures of the Communist 
faithful, to whom the victory of the heathen, meaning 
the capitalist world, seems more terrible than their own 
agony or that of the Russian people they torture. 

Rublev’s tragedy is that, although he never questions 
the anti-individualistic basis of the Communist faith, 
he can not for long deaden his reason with the Communist 
masochistic mystique. His belief that no individual had 
a right to set up his own conscience as judge against “‘the 
Party” can not be long maintained against the voice of 
reason which tells him that the Party no longer deserves 
the sacrifices it demands. First he endeavors to assure 
himself that “it was an old mistake of bourgeois indi- 
vidualism to seek truth for the sake of conscience” and 
that the Party is right in saying, “To hell with my and 
me, to hell with self, to hell with truth if the Party can 
be strong.” But a moment later he says, “Obviously if 
the Party is betrayed, if it is no longer the Party of the 
Revolution, that position of ours is ridiculous and mean- 
ingless. We ought to do exactly the opposite — in that 
case each of us should recover our conscience.” 

This passage might well be pondered by those who 
argue that the former Communist who is now Com- 
munism’s most resolute opponent can not be trusted be- 
cause he once lied and cheated for the Party and may still 
be a liar. Those who have really renounced Communism 
have “recovered their conscience” as individuals. But 
the tragedy of Rublev and most of Serge’s other charac- 
ters is that they are unable to emancipate themselves; 
they continue to worship the Moloch they have set up 
in the image of God. Rublev goes to his death saying: 
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I have lived my whole life only for the Party. Sick and 
degraded though it may be, Our Party. I have neither 
thought nor conscience outside of the Party. 1 am loyal 
to the Party, whatever it may be, whatever it may do. 
That if I must perish, crushed by my Party, I consent. 
But [ warn the villains who are killing us that they are 
killing the Party. 


Even the young Xenia, studying in France, is brought 
to heel after a brief revolt when she discovers that the 
so-called liberals of the West have no more concern for 
justice and humanity than the Communists, and are only 
more hypocritical and cowardly. The scene in which she 
appeals in vain to Professor Passereau, President of the 
Congress for the Defense of Culture, to save the inter- 
nationally known Rublev from death at Stalin’s hands, 
shows why there appears to be no alternative to Com- 
munist tyranny even to those Russians who revolt 
against it. The French Professor not only insists that if 
Rublev is innocent there can be no doubt that the Soviet 
Government will not harm him; he also tells Xenia that 
his organization has only one objective, ‘‘to fight fascism,” 
and could not possibly “interfere in the internal affairs 
of Soviet Russia.” 

“The execution of a Rublev will not rob you of any 
sleep, I take it?” Xenia exclaims, and leaves him, thinking 
that he is even more vile than the Communist Party and 
that there is no hope anywhere — “They won’t do any- 
thing, no one will do anything, they don’t even under- 
stand.” . . . She finally returns to almost certain death 
in Russia, because 


In this French world people live only for themselves. To 
live for myself — how ridiculous. Expelled from the 
Party, I could no longer look a worker in the face, I could 
explain nothing to anyone, no one would understand 

. our duty is to trust with our eyes shut. ... To 
accuse, to protest, never results in anything but serving 
the enemy. 


Even the indomitable Ryzhik, who after years of exile 
in the remote wastes of Northern Siberia has the courage 
to commit suicide by starving himself to death in the Mos- 
cow prison whither he has been brought to force a con- 
fession out of him, still believes that ‘‘despite its internal 
retrogression, our state remains a factor of progress in 
the world because it constitutes an economic organism 
which is superior to the old capitalist states.” 

The only one of Serge’s “heroes” who has retained 
sufficient mental balance to reject the faith responsible 
for so much human misery and degradation is the soldier 
Kondratiev. After service in Spain he dares to tell his old 
comrade in arms, Stalin, that it is his own fault that he 
lives “‘on the summit of an edifice of lies.”” Neither im- 
prisonment, nor the fear of death, nor appeals to his 
loyalty to the Party, can move Kondratiev either to con- 
fess or commit suicide. “After all, there is such a thing as 
truth,” he exclaims, thereby emancipating himself from 
the paralyzing grip of the Communist Party. “Tell 
them,” he says to the N.K.V.D. interrogators, “that 
too many have died in falsehood and madness; I will not 
further demoralize what is left to us of the Party .. . 
tell them I’ll yell at the top of my lungs, that I’ll yell for 
all those who didn’t dare yell, that I'll yell by myself, 
that I’ll yell underground . . . because someone has 
got to yell at last, or everything is done for.” 

And the Communist Inquisitor Popov reflects: “Not a 


man to flinch; psychologically a soldier rather than an 
ideologist. Ideologists, being susceptible to the supple 
and complex dialectics of our period, give in more easily; 
whereas seven times out of ten the only thing to do witha 
soldier, once things get started, is to shoot him and say 
nothing. Even if he promises he will behave before the 
judges and the audience, you’re never sure, and what’s 
to be done then?” 

The just perish with the unjust in Serge’s narrative; 
Popov soon follows his victims to the grave, and Stalin 
himself is pictured as facing a future in which he will be 
“alone under the avalanche, with the country in its last 
agony behind him, and a host of enemies around,” because 
“no one will forgive us for having begun socialism with 
so much barbarity.” 

No book yet written, it seems to this reviewer, re- 
veals as clearly as Serge’s both the sources of Com- 
munist strength and the weakness which must eventually 
destrey it. Although the author seems to identify himself 
with his characters and so shares their agony, he was also 
a poet whose perception of eternal truths, andappreciation 
of the beauty and mystery of the universe could not be 
drowned by all the muddy waters of Marxist dogma and 
Communist mysticism. His lyric passages describing 
earth and sky, incomparable dawns in northern solitudes, 
moonlight over frozen wastes and sleeping cities, reindeer 
racing over limitless wastes of snow to meet the stars on 
the horizon, momentarily blot out both the bloody record 
of man’s inhumanity to man and his futile efforts to es- 
tablish justice and goodwill on earth. 

FREDA UTLEY 


FROM PLATO TO PROPAGANDA 


The Art of Teaching, by Gilbert Highet. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


Many books have been written upon the art of teaching 
but the present volume has numerous unique features. 
The first notable fact is that Professor Highet is a teacher 
himself, and quite obviously an excellent one. Even in the 
process of writing his book he was busy practicing his 
profession. Most books upon this subject have been writ- 
ten by theoretical educationists who, if they ever were 
in the classroom, left it far away and long ago. Such 
theoreticians think of their profession as a science and 
are content to enunciate a series of abstract principles. 
Professor Highet knows that teaching is an art, as hard 
to be mastered as painting or music. It is possible, one 
may suppose, to learn to swim on the gymnasium floor; 
Professor Highet learned to swim in the water. In the 
present volume he gives us the distillation of his experi- 
ence, his learning, and his wisdom, and he gives it gen- 
erously and most engagingly. Before the reader has 
turned many pages he knows that the author has prac- 
ticed the art himself, loves his profession, and is eminently 
successful at it. 

“The Art of Teaching” is altogether concerned with 
the teacher and his methods, and not at all with the con- 
tent of the subject taught. It should not be supposed, 
however, that Professor Highet in the slightest under- 
values the subject. In the Highet analysis of the attributes 
of a good teacher, rule number one is that he must know 
his subject, and know it intimately, extensively, and in- 
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creasingly. Indeed, he must “believe in the value and 
interest of his subject as a doctor believes in health.” 
He must also like and know his pupils, and enjoy their 
company in groups; he must know the young as types 
and also as individuals. He must be warm in his interest 
in them, and yet keep his distance. This is a very hard 
thing for the young teacher to achieve. With insight and 
humor, and many an anecdote and pertinent illustration, 
Professor Highet enumerates the qualities and abilities 
necessary to a good teacher: memory, will-power, kind- 
ness, and humor. Beyond these, the teacher must make 
himself interesting and relevant to the contemporary 
world. Whatever the subject, it will be relevant if the 
teacher is so. 

An important function of the teacher “is to make him- 
self a bridge between youth and maturity. He has to 
interpret adult life to the young in such a way as to make 
them adults. To do this, he should belong to both worlds.” 
This is excellent advice, but we need only to look about 
us at school teachers on one hand and university pro- 
fessors on the other to see how hard it is to keep this 
precarious balance. The school teacher is constantly 
drawn towards the age and interests of children, and the 
university professor is inevitably tempted towards the 
private delights of his remote research. 

The heart of Professor Highet’s book is in the third and 
fourth parts which are called ‘“‘The Teacher’s Methods” 
and “Great Teachers and Their Pupils.”” Most profes- 
sional teachers imagine they know all there is to know 
about preparation and communication, and are entirely 
confident that they know the differing techniques and 
values of the classic methods of teaching, lecturing, tutor- 
ing, and recitation. But even the most experienced 
teacher may pick up improving hints, and most of them 
will have their eyes opened by the penetrating analysis 
which this book supplies. 

Persuasive and amusing answers may be found here for 
such questions as these: What is the most effective use of 
notes in lecturing? What special skills and techniques 
does a successful tutor have to possess? What are the 
merits of competition in the classroom, and when does 
it become vicious and dangerous to employ it as a tech- 
nique? What is the function of examinations, and what 
are the peculiar advantages of the oral examination? 
What are the values and dangers of tradition in a school 
or college, and how may it be used to advantage? Com- 
mon sense will take a teacher a long way, but to be an 
artist in the profession requires constant application and 
hard thinking. 

The fourth part of the book, called “‘Great Teachers 
and Their Pupils,” will be the most interesting portion 
to the lay reader, but it has illumination as well for the 
professional teacher. Here Professor Highet surveys the 
methods of the great teachers in our tradition from the 
sophists and the academies of Greece to the colleges and 
universities of our own day. Everyone imagines that he 
knows a good deal about the techniques of Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, the great founders of Western meth- 
ods of teaching, but as a scholar in the Classics Professor 
Highet has special knowledge and insight; and since he 
was educated in England and has taught there and in 
America he is keenly aware of the many adaptations of 
the traditional methods. The delicate problem that 
Aristotle had in the education of his most distinguished 
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pupil, Alexander, is clearly presented. Something of the 
magnanimity taught by Aristotle survives not only in 
the portraits of Alexander, but in the civilization and 
culture which he spread into Africa and Asia. 

Of even greater interest, because it is a fresher subject, 
is the treatment of the teaching methods of Jesus of 
Nazareth. The Sermon on the Mount is analyzed as a 
classic example of an Orienta! tradition of teaching. Jesus 
was in the traditional line of the great Hebrew teachers, 
the prophets, and also a teacher in the newer Jewish sense 
— an authority on the meanings of Jewish literature and 
law. But he made strange and wonderful additions to the 
tradition, as one would expect of a great original teacher, 
and he employed a considerable variety of method in his 
teaching. Professor Highet’s reconstruction of the manner 
in which Jesus spoke his great public addresses is strongly 
supported by recent Biblical scholarship in England and 
America. 

The effect of great teachers upon the history of the 
world has been immense, as one may see by a study of 
Renaissance teachers, Jesuit schools, and the scientific 
teachers of the nineteenth century. We are so near the 
matter that we are prone to forget that comparable, but 
different, effects are still being produced in our own day. 
It is no part of the purpose of the present reviewer to tell 
the reader who Professor Highet considers the great 
teachers of our own day, and why. Each American reader 
will have a list of his own to suggest. I wish only to whet 
the appetite of the curious. It is enough to say here that 
my own list would be somewhat different, but I should 
have some difficulty in defending it. We judge a great 
teacher by the results of his teaching, and the results are 
often very mixed. The great teacher usually has a strong 
personality and is likely to produce disciples in his own 
image but of a smaller stature. It is sometimes hard to 
bear with equanimity the imitators of the great who have 
nothing of the genius and little of the wisdom of their 
masters. 

Considering the high place which humor has among 
the qualities necessary to a good teacher, it will not sur- 
prise the reader to see that Professor Highet practices 
what he preaches. There are numerous instances through- 
out the book where he is quietly having his fun, but we 
may take only one example. Normally his style is concise 
and luminous and his sentences are short and to the point. 
But in discussing Edmund Gosse’s “Father and Son”’ he 
says “Proust could have written an amusing page’”’ upon 
the matter, and then proceeds to write the Proustian 
page himself: 


Proust could have written an amusing page comparing, 
in one single sentence as fluid and iridescent as those sea- 
weed fringes through which the biologist’s apprentice once 
conducted his minute safaris, the bright crowded rooms 
of his home, bustling with visitors, whether familiar 
neighbors or bewildered strangers washed up by the tide 
of success, to the rich pools in which he had once enter- 
tained and examined his favorite curiosities; the poets and 
prosateurs whom, after discovering, he explained, with 
equal enthusiasm whether they were small, obscure, and 
difficult like shy rock insects or large, opulent, and in- 
substantial as anemones and nautili, to the biological 
specimens collected by his father and himself through 
many an exciting morning and drawn and colored as 
brightly as life through many a laborious evening; and the 
formidably large output of books which he poured out 
through his critical career to the illustrated catalogues of 
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fauna which his father, with scientific completeness, filled 
up year after year, rather than to the bolder, more co- 
hesive work of a constructive critic of literature. 

It is the thesis of this book that ‘““We are all pupils and 
we are all teachers.” Our lives are largely made up of 
learning and of teaching. To make this book compulsory 
reading for all prospective teachers — and that includes 
parents, physicians, ministers, husbands, wives, and 
politicians, as well as those professionally designated as 
teachers — would be offensive to the spirit of the book 
and the art of persuasion which good teaching is. One 
may devoutly wish, however, that all young people con- 
templating or beginning careers in formal teaching might 
have this book brought to their attention. 

By a natural progression the final part of “The Art of 
Teaching” deals with teaching in everyday life, and 
touches at last upon the problems of propaganda. The 
practice of propaganda is, of course, an ancient one but 
it has received special emphasis and attention in our 
century of mass communication. The chapter is less de- 
tailed than other parts of Professor Highet’s book, and 
really suggests another volume. If such a second volume 
could be as good as the first one, it would be very welcome 
indeed. 

WILLIAM C. DEVANE 


TWO ITALIAN NOVELS 


The Little World of Don Camillo. By Giovanni Guareschi. 
New York. Pellegrini and Cudahy. $2.75 

Two Adolescents. By Alberto Moravia. New York. 
Farrar, Strauss and Co. $2.75 


In these two translations of contemporary Italian works 
the American reader will find much to admire: a signifi- 
cant substance, a style fitted to the matter, and above all 
an attitude, social, spiritual, call it even metaphysical, 
that reveals something of the humanism that emanates 
from the civilized tradition of Italy. And both works are 
absorbing and in the best sense entertaining. 

The framework of “The Little World of Don Camillo” 
can be briefly set down. It is the story of the rivalry of 
the priest and the Communist mayor in a little town in 
Northern Italy. Their skirmishes are recounted with a 
good deal of humorous vigor (Giovanni Guareschi is a 
well known writer of humorous romances as well as a 
political commentator in his own country) and, since the 
author is by no means a Communist, the priest usually 
comes out on top. Sometimes, however, he has to be 
pulled up.short and as it were put in his place, not by 
his archenemy, the Communist mayor, but by the third 


and most important character in the book, the Christ . 


before Whom he prays. 

The Christ, Guareschi tells us in his foreword, is ‘““my 
Christ — that is, the voice of my conscience.” He is also 
by the same token the spirit of the mature, tolerant and 
gentle tradition of Italy, that humanizing spirit which 
mitigated the impact both of the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation. This spirit blunted even the 
brutal doctrine of Fascism. It makes it possible today 
for men steeped in its tradition to fight the very real 
Communist menace without hysteria. The book is highly 
readable for its sharp characterizations and amusing 
situations, and it is a kind of milestone for Guareschi, 
who has never before so well fused the comic and satiric 








aspects of his genius. But its deeper significance lies in 
its implicit human appreciation of the simpleafact that 
politics is not everything. 

Politics does not enter at all into the pages of Moravia’s 
two studies of adolescence, which display something of 
the same mature humanism that is evident in Guareschi’s 
pages. Were it not for this humanist tradition, Moravia’s 
treatment of the two youthful protagonists might easily 
have degenerated into the morbid or the sentimental. As 
the author presents them to us, the boys, Agostino and 
Luca, are different characters (and indeed these stories 
were published separately and some years apart). It 
could be argued that they are the same youth in two 
different phases, but the question is somewhat academic, 
for even in the same individual the difference between 
early and late adolescence normally makes for real differ- 
ence in character. 

In the tale of Agostino, the younger boy, we have a 
study which portrays the impact of an awareness of sex 
with all its terrifying implications on the mind of a child. 
This constitutes a picture which might be called the 
Awakening, while the companion piece, beginning with 
the phase of revolt and going on through an initiation 
scene almost ritualistically described, could be called, 
perhaps, Acceptance. Indeed, most of the story of Luca 
is revolt, but it is a revolt which must end in a final 
awakening, just as Agostino’s awakening marks for him 
the beginning of what must be a period of revolt. 

To me it seems that Moravia has never done anything 
better than these two stories. For while they are indeed 
studies of phases of adolescence, they are also portrayals 
of real characters, sensitive but not morbid, self-centered 
as youth must be but not worthless or unimportant as 
some of the creations of Moravia’s earlier works indis- 
putably were. Perhaps it is youth that saves them, but 
more likely, if we take into account the fact that these 
stories are of the same years that produced ““The Woman 
of Rome,” it would appear that we are witnessing a 
humanizing process at work in the art of Moravia. His 
magnificent gifts of observation and analysis have not 
failed him but he is adding to them now a certain warmth 
not in evidence in the earlier novels. And, as in the case of 
“Don Camillo,” it is this element of human understand- 
ing and sympathy which gives these stories their signifi- 
cance and gives as well the measure of the tradition which 
produced them. 

The translations are very well done. Una Vincenzo 
Troubridge has conveyed the lively tempo of Guareschi, 
and the two translators of “Agostino” and “Luca,” 
respectively Beryl de Zoete and Angus Davidson, have 
dealt equally well with a somewhat harder assignment; 
there are passages in “Two Adolescents” which seem to 
read even better than the original. 

: T. G. BERGIN 


LOCUST 


Now to lush summer comes 
Gaunt autumn’s shadow 
Whining at noon. The pear’s 
Over-ripe, the stuffed bee 
Stumbles in his flight, the weary land 
Sighs with the voices of waning and harvest. 
JAMES RORTY 
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